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LET’S CONTROL THE PREDATORS 


Dear Sportsmen: 
Prior to the war years it was my practice to write you from time to 
time relative to matters in which we are all vitally interested so that you 


might be reliably informed about the program of the Game Commission. ' 


Now that things are gradually getting back to normal, it seems advisable 
to continue these letters. You can readily understand that it is not possible 
for me to meet personally with all of the sportmen’s organizations in Penn- 
sylvania. Therefore, this means is taken of maintaining contact with you. 

This time I should like to discuss predator control, as there has been 
a considerable increase in predators due to several factors. One is the normal 
cycle of increase through which all animal species pass. This has been 
accentuated by the fact that during the war there were not as many trappers 
in the field, and in addition, the hunters were not so willing to use the few 
shells they had available to kill predators. These factors, coupled with 
several unfavorable breeding seasons and increased gun pressure, have 
taken a heavy toll of our game supply, not only in Pennsylvania but through- 
out the nation as well. 

The spotlight is on the fox now because there has been a large increase 
in its population, but do not let that overshadow the fact that the crow, the 
great horned owl, the skunk, the opossum, the half-wild house cat, and in 
many places the raccoon, are taking a heavy toll of our game. We must 
control them or there will be no game to hunt. 

If you are willing to get out and shoot predators, you can hunt for 
them the year around, with the exception of the raccoon, and have a lot of 
pleasure in the field. It will help to build up your club if you organize and 
schedule hunts at least once a month, and the bounty paid by the Commission 
will help to swell your club treasury. You will also find it advantageous to 
hold a vermin contest and offer prizes. Start right now, and you will be 
surprised at the benefits which will accrue to your club in good fellowship. 
If any of your members are interested in learning how to trap, our trapping 
instructors will be glad to assist them. 

In order that your members may have authentic information about the 
game program, may I suggest that you take full advantage of the special club 
rate for Game News subscriptions—50c apiece in groups of ten or more. 
With your support we will make it the best outdoor magazine in America. 

Also in order that you may be kept informed, listen to our broadcast 
with Bob Prince over WJAS every Monday at 6 P.M. 

We have a tough job ahead of us, and we need your help. If we work 
together, we can maintain good hunting in this state. 

Best wishes for a successful New Year. 


ROSS LEFFLER, President. 





CONSERVATION PLEDGE 


“I give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully to 
defend from waste the natural resources of my country—its soil 
and minerals, its forests, waters and wildlife.” 


Within a short time the above pledge, winner in a recently conducted 
contest sponsored by Outdoor Life magazine, should be universal in acclaim 
and application. Already some sportsmen’s organizations and other groups 
have adopted it as part of their ritual, the pledge follow—that of the flag. 
To Outdoor Life for having sponsored such a worthwhile contest, and to the 
winner Mr. L. L. Foreman of Santa Fe, New Mexico, the Nation owes a debt 
of gratitude. Never has there been a greater need to preserve our natural 
heritages; never were their importance felt so much as in World War II. In 
the years to come let us not forget they are as important in Peacetime as 
they are in Wartime. If we do forget, they will suffer and we will lose. 





ATTENTION: We wish to call your attention to two things in this issue—the new colored 
bird charts which are explained in full on Page 18, one of which has been reproduced on the 
back page—the other a book on Greed and Carelessness written by W. C. Shaffer, Chief 
General Field Operations Division of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, a review of which 
will be found on Page 27. It will be to your interest to make both of these your conservation 
‘MUSTS’ for the month.—The Editor. 
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N ORDER to handle the Game Commis- 
sion’s rapidly expanding activities in a 
systematic manner, to cope with foreseeable 
postwar needs, and further to clarify re- 
sponsibility for results, the administrative 
functions of the Game Commission were 
recently revamped and streamlined. 

Readers of the Game News will recall 
that effective January 1, 1939, major steps 
to this end were taken. At that time seven 
field offices were established and admin- 
istrative responsibility was shifted to the 
Field Division Supervisors. Thereafter most 
of the Harrisburg staff employes began to 
function in a guiding or advisory rather than 
administrative capacity relative to direct- 
ing field operations. Provision was then made 
to give each Supervisor the assistance of 
an experienced technician to help handle 
expanding land operations. Unfortunately 
the ensuing World War interrupted the 
completion of that plan, and in the mean- 
time the land development needs increased 
tremendously. 

During the intervening years it became 
increasingly obvious that further improve- 
ment in the organization setup should be 
made. In connection with the development of 
its postwar programs, the Commission sev- 
eral years ago obtained suggestions from all 
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its own employes as well as others interested. 
Those suggestions covered both the develop- 
ment of future programs and the improve- 
ment of the administrative machinery. 

In connection with its organization studies, 
the Commission had the able assistance of 
a Special Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to study the functions and adminis- 
trative organization of the entire State 
government. It also had the advice of busi- 
ness organization experts, supplied on a 
volunteer basis. 

After studying the recommendations re- 
ceived from all quarters, the Commission 
last spring decided further to decentralize 
operations at the Harrisburg office, to re- 
duce its personnel there to a maximum of 
fifty-five, and to supply additional staff em- 
ployes to each of the Field Divisions. Thi 
involved the elimination of a number of 
positions at Harrisburg. 

The reorganization plan, with provision 
for placing all regular salaried field workers 
(including game farm employes) on the 
annual increment schedule for meritorious 
work, was agreed upon finally by the Com 
mission on April 26, 1946, and approved by 
the Executive Board on August 15, 1946. 
Heretofore the plan covered only Super- 
visors and Game Protectors. The condensed 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY REVAMPED 


chart published with this announcement 
shows the new general administrative or- 
ganization, and the masthead page of this 
issue of the Game News gives the names 
of those who head up the several units. 
Selections were based entirely on past per- 
formance and demonstrated ability as team- 
workers. A chart covering the field opera- 
ting machinery will be published at a 
later date. 

Under this plan of operation the posi- 
tion of Assistant Executive Director has 
been eliminated. Now only three unit heads 
report directly to the Executive Office. Two 
of these, the Administrative Bureau and the 
Public Relations Bureau, are termed “staff” 
units, which means they serve the entire 
Department, but orders do not flow directly 
from them to employes in the field, other 
than the few who may be handling special 
assignments under their direct supervision, 
such as game farm employes and Federal 
Aid research workers, etc. 

The third major unit, the Field Manage- 
ment Bureau, is what is commonly known 
as a “line” organization, the channel 
through which instructions regularly clear 
to the field. Attached to this Bureau are 
four “staff” units: (1) the General Field 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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GAME LAW 


ENFORCEMENT IS 
STILL A PROBLEM 


The following article is a digest of some of the major game law 
violations committed before and during the past hunting season. 


AME Protectors in Pennsylvania must 

of necessity have some knowledge of a 
great variety of professions. Among these 
are one of the newest—game management, 
and one of the oldest—the law. The pro- 
fession of law is as old, if not older, than 
civilization itself. The earliest records of 
laws dates back to the ruins of ancient 
Babylonia about 2200 B. C. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the cause for this lies in the 
fact that society always needed protection 
from those who would take advantage of 
the rights of others. 

Even hunting laws date back over a long 
period. As early as 590 B. C. in ancient 
Athens, Solon, the law maker, proclaimed 
a law which prohibited hunting. He gave 
as a reason, although reasons probably were 
unnecessary in those days, that the pursuit 
of hunting resulted in the neglect of the 
mechanical arts. No doubt both the me- 
chanical and the fine arts have been neg- 
lected many times from that day to this 
because someone wished to go hunting or 
fishing. 

The first game law passed in what is now 
Pennsylvania was enacted August 26, 1721 
by Sir William Keith, Baronet, Governor of 
the Province of Pennsylvania. It dealt with 
measures for the protection of wildlife 
through hunting controls. In fact the en- 
tire early history of the wildlife conserva- 
tion movement in Pennsylvania as well as 
throughout the United States, was based on 
laws regulating the time and manner of 
marketing game as well as the amounts to 
which each hunter is entitled. The law 
could say when, and also how much a 
man could take, but seeing to it that these 
measures were enforced was an entirely 
different matter. 


One of the first and most difficult prob- 
lems in protecting wildlife was enforcing 
the laws so each hunter would be assured 
a fair proportion, and so future generations 
would not be denied their sport through 
lack of foresight. Many other problems had 
to be overcome, among them market hunt- 
ing, killing of song and insectivorous birds, 
killing game during any time of the year, 
and the use of ingenious and devilish de- 
vices in taking game. After many heart- 
breaking years during which several game 
protectors were killed in line of duty, re- 
spect for the game laws gradually increased, 
and the laws themselves were gradually im- 
proved. Today Pennsylvania has perhaps 
the best all around set of game laws in the 
nation, and a more wholesome respect for 
them. 

Regretfully, however, there still are far too 
many who attempt to get more than their 
share of wildlife—those who take it out of 
season, and those who even kill the quotas 
for an entire party. Wildlife belongs to all 
of the people and taking it illegally is steal- 
ing just as much as if a shop was pilfered 
of its valuables. 

That all of the thieves are not getting 
away with their activities is evidenced by 
the fact that during the past year about 
3800 prosecutions for game law violations 
were made. From these more than $120,000 
in fines were collected and many offenders 
had their hunting licenses revoked. Prose- 
cutions ranged from carrying loaded guns 
in cars to organized mobs who killed deer 
and other game wholesale. The chances 
taken ‘by so-called sportsmen to bag more 
than their share of game are amazing to 
game protectors. 

In spite of the general respect for game 


laws, it may surprise many people to know 
how many cheaters there are among hunt- 
ers. Although the large majority are good 
sportsmen and respect the laws, there are 
many who take a chance on getting away 
with something illegally. They not only 
invite the scorn of their fellow hunters, but 
stiff fines and the revocation of their hunting 
licenses. Being denied the right to hunt 
because of poor sportsmanship is indeed a 
big price to pay for taking advantage of 
the game laws. Yet last year upwards of 
600 persons had their hunting privileges 
denied in Pennsylvania. Since the passage 
of legislation in 1923 authorizing huntins 
license revocations for serious game law vio- 
lations more than 6500 persons have had 
their hunting licenses revoked for varying 
periods of time. In addition to this there are 
each year a great many “on the spot” seiz- 
ures of licenses where offenders are caught 
red handed in major violation. 

A hunting party of sixteen men, mostly 
from West Virginia, found that it was 
very unprofitable to kill deer illegally in 
Tioga County. With a local resident as a 
guide they had gotten some legal deer, but 
also had parts of at least five illegally killed 
deer in their possession. Other cars of the 
party apprehended enroute from the point 
where the group made their headquarters 
also contained parts of unlawfully killed 
deer. These men, including the guide, were 
fined from $200 to $500 each with a grand 
total of $7385 for the entire party. 

In another instance officers of Division 
“A” were making a search for illegal veni- 
son in Dauphin County. They found a 
heart and liver from a freshly killed deer 
in a crock and three complete sets of large 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS FIRST AGAIN 


By J. KENNETH DOUTT 


ee leadership in game production is no acci- 
dent, but is directly attributable to public spirited citizens 
who have fought to build a sound policy of game management. 
Pennsylvania’s Game Commission has been headed by men of 
vision and integrity, who have done their best to secure for 
Pennsylvania an unprecedented supply of game and an unsur- 
passed force of Game Protectors. 


The first Buck Law brought forth a volley of protests and 
much condemnation of the newly established Game Commission. 
But, by its enforcement, Pennsylvania took the lead in game pro- 
duction, and for many years, more deer were killed in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other state. Eventually it became obvious to 
the authorities that there were too many deer and that they were 
consuming the food supply faster than it was growing. Every 
winter, deer were starving to death. One obvious solution to the 
problem was the antlerless deer season. By this time, however, 
the protection of does had become so well established in the 
minds of sportsmen that a storm of protest was raised against 
a change in policy. It was only after much delay and many court 
injunctions that an antlerless deer season was finally established. 
Few sportsmen realized then that the deer population of the 
State is determined, in a large measure, by the changing condi- 
tions of Pennsylvania’s forests. A wise game policy will limit 
the number of deer in the State in direct proportion to the 
food supply available. 


Pennsylvania was the first state to establish a school for Game 
Protectors. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game Commission 
conceived the idea while discussing natural history subjects with 
one of the State’s Game Protectors. His first thought was a course 
in natural history, but the idea grew until it became a thorough 
course of training in all of the subjects which a Game Protector 
must handle. Pennsylvania’s Game Protectors now comprise one 
of the most carefully selected and most thoroughly trained forces 
of game specialists in the world. 


Pennsylvania was also one of the first states to establish a 
Division of Research, the sole purpose of which is to study game 
management problems. 


Now Pennsylvania is first again. A new project is being launched 
-a thorough and intensive study of the entire mammalian fauna 
of the State. There are many important factors which are not 
known about the relationship of the various species of mammals 
to each other and to their environment. An understanding of 
these ecological relationships is the only basis on which a 
sound game management policy can be built. It is the desire and 
intention of the Commission to obtain the facts in the case. 

Man’s storehouse of knowledge has become so filled in the 
past few centuries that we are apt to think that any information 
we want is available. All we have to do is go to the library, 
get a book on the subject and there it is! If the information we 
want is not too specialized we can; but unfortunately, our well 
of knowledge runs dry in the most unexpected places. 

The making of iron was discovered by some naked savage, 
long before the dawn of history. Its qualities and processes of 
manufacture have been studied intensively and, ever since man 
has been able to write, he has recorded his observations on it. 
Hundreds of volumes have, by now, been written on making and 
treating steel, yet our knowledge of the subject is far from 
complete. Many steel companies support research laboratories, 
which are designed primarily to discover better ways of making 
better steel. Thus they recognize, in a very significant way, the 
fact that, although the making of iron and steel is one of man’s 
oldest industries, our knowledge of the subject is by no means 
complete. 

Medicine is another subject which man has pursued, with an 
intense and driving interest, since the days of savagery. The 
volumes which have been written on the subject are legion, yet 
how often do we go to the doctor with a burning question— 
perhaps a question of life or death—and he shakes his head 
sorrowfully and says, “I don’t know.” Man’s knowledge on this 
subject, too, is far from complete. 


It is not surprising then, that a science as new as Ecology is 
not yet able to supply all the answers. How many acres of what 
kind of land does it take to support a family of raccoons? Every- 
one knows that coons like water, that they work up and down 
along the creeks hunting for crayfish, frogs and minnows, and 
that they like wild cherries and wild grapes. But what are the 
essential factors in a coon habitat, and what factors are of no 
consequence? How many den trees must there be? What is 
the minimum size of a den tree? What are the natural factors 
which keep the coon population down? What diseases and what 
parasites affect them? What small mammals may carry parasites 
or diseases which affect the coon? The answers to these, and 
many other questions, are important if we are to learn how to 
produce more coons and make better coon hunting. Or perhaps 
we find that there are too many coons in a given locality. How 
can we reduce the population without harming the other game 
or furbearers in the region? These same questions might be asked 
about minks, beavers, squirrels, muskrats, bears, deer, rabbits—in 
fact about any of our game or furbearing species. The answers 
to many of the most important questions are not known. Ex- 
tensive studies have been made on some of the game species, 
and many important facts have been learned about their ecology; 
but these facts serve only to prove that such studies can and do 
yield valuable information. All of the necessary information is 
by no means available now. 


There are many ways of studying such problems. One very 
excellent method is to study individual species, as the members 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission Research staff and other 
cooperative agencies have done. By focussing all the attention 
on one species, it is possible to learn a great deal about that 
species in a relatively short time. 


There is another method of attacking the problem however— 
a method which also produces valuable information, perhaps of 
a slightly different nature than the one just mentioned. By this 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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When someone asked Car] Akeley, African 
explorer and famous big game hunter, what 
he considered the most dangerous animal in 
North America he replied, with very little 
hesitation, “A domestic bull.” Probably his 
questioner expected to hear “Grizzly, cougar 
or bull moose,” but Mr. Akeley’s remark 
should be respected because his experience, 
personal and by association with the world’s 
best big game shots, was wide and his judg- 
ment most accurate. 
If we consider the word “animal” as in- 
clusive of all North American fauna, we will 
discover some other creatures that pack 
considerable danger for us bipeds who walk 
erect. Discounting fellow humans, who are, 
of course, by far the most lethal animals to 
each other, especially when armed with 
automobiles, liquor and matches, there are 
a number of forms of wildlife that can 
cause pain, paralysis and death when ap- 
proached with too much familiarity. 
Rattlesnakes, cattle ticks, black widows 
and rabid dogs are only a few of the active 
hazards to be encountered, without too much 
research, within our own Commonwealth. 
A narrow escape from mauling by an en- 
raged parent bear with cubs makes a most 
dramatic yarn and increases not only the 
reader’s but the magazine’s circulation. This 
is particularly true when the escapist is 
armed only with his four-ounce trout rod. 
But the man who brushes an infected tick 
from his shirt or who notices, in time, the 
scarlet hour-glass on that small black spider, 
webbed in a corner of the wood box, has 
probably avoided more pain and been pos- 
sibly closer to death. Both ticks and black 
widow spiders are common in Pennsylvania 
in spring and summer, the former are found 
abundantly in high grass and bushes border- 
ing water, the latter are particularly partial 
to wood piles and out-houses. In the last 
several years, three Philadelphians whom I 
. know of, died of “Rocky Mountain fever,” 
produced by bites from infected ticks. Have 
you heard of anyone being killed by a 
black bear in Pennsylvania. A friend of 
mine in California, a hardened, rugged, field 
naturalist, was bitten on the index finger by 
a black widow spider, as he reached for a 
stick from the wood-box. He knew what 
had bitten him, but shrugged it off at the 
time; he was in a remote cabin on the edge 
of the Mojave desert. When his arm had 
swollen so that he could not get it into the 
sleeve of his shirt, he drove his car one- 
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The Most Dangerous Animal? 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


handed, to the nearest railhead, flagged a 
train, and got to a Los Angeles hospital, 
delirious with pain. He lived, but his en- 
tire arm, from fingers to shoulder, had to be 
laid open, the bone scraped. Ten years 
later, when I first knew him, there was a 
ragged scar up the underpart of his arm that 
looked like the result of a hand-grenade. 
I know, a tap of your foot can crush the 
life out of a spider and it may take a well- 
placed 30-30 to stop a bear, but you can 
usually see a bear and the female arachnis 
(the member of the pair that bites) is not 
always in plain sight. If my extremely 
sketchy knowledge of entomology is correct, 
a black widow’s fangs are the largest in 
proportion to her size of any of the poison 
clan’s. And her venom is among the most 
virulent known. This black bit of Satan is 
less than an inch in extent and, I under- 
stand from far more inquiring men than 1 
extremely gentle in disposition—will not 
bite unless actually pinched. Forgive me 
if I say that, even if I were a cop, I'd never 
pinch one. 

Certain animals are dangerous at given 
times of the year or under special condi- 
tions. That a buck deer is dangerous in 
rutting season is known by many hunters; 
that he is deadly at such time may be known 
to only a few. Several years ago, in the fall, 
a wealthy New Jersey landowner and game 
fancier was walking through his deer park. 
He was interested in animals, treated them 
well, and gave his small deer herd the run 
of the estate. As he approached a whitetail 
buck and two does, the former suddenly 
charged him and gored him to death. Ap- 
parently, an unprovoked assault. The man 
just happened to be there when the buck 
was beserk with mating fury. 

We all know that rattlesnakes are dan- 
gerous, but how many know that about 9 
people die of venomous snake bite (out of 
about 1800 bitten) in these United States 
every year? From the records, if you are 
bitten by a rattler, the chances of your 
dying are about one in twenty. Deaths 
occur in approximately 542% of the victims 
of injected venom. Florida and Texas dia- 
mondbacks are the most lethal, causing the 
deaths of 44% and 22% respectively of those 
whom they bite. Only about 2% of deaths 
result from cooperhead bites—but, brother. 
much pain and worry. The majority of the 
deaths are in the south and southwest, 
Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, but 
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do you know that, in sections of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, rattlesnakes and 
copperheads are perhaps more abundant 
than anywhere in the so-called snake belt— 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona and 
southern California? Around the high ridges 
of northern New Jersey, Morristown, Sum- 
mit and Pompono Lakes, the shale ledges 
are infested with copperheads. Thirty were 
killed while excavating the cellar for a 
house near Morristown and in that same dis- 
trict a householder, whose cellar was partly 
walled by natural bedrock, encountered 
cooperheads so often, while he was nursing 
a low furnace fire in spring, that he sent 
for the local game warden. The latter col- 
lected some ten or a dozen snakes. The bite 
of a copperhead CAN kill and has killed 
children and infirm or aged adults. So that 
Jersey will not become puffed up from 
supplying so much snake lore, here is a 
quotation from a Pennsylvania Game Pro- 
tector, Max Ostrum, last August. Quote: 
“From May 15, 1946 to August 31, 1946 Dep- 
uty Game Protector Henry K. Kephart and 
Mahlon A. Ludwig, who have been working 
on Game Lands No. 14 (Cameron and Elk 
Counties), killed 74 rattlesnakes while mow- 
ing refuge lines, cleaning boundary lines 
and release cuttings. I killed 14, most of 
them at night while doing enforcement 
work,” 

The fact that most American woodsmen, 
hunters and fishermen wear stout boots of 
leather or rubber accounts for the low per- 
centage of snake-bite cases in comparison 
with those among India’s predominantly 
bare-footed population. Cobras, kraits and 
Russell’s vipers kill between twenty and 
thirty thousand natives annually. Besides 
their predilection for going bare-legged, In- 
dians persist in believing cobras to be sacred 
and in encouraging them around the house. 
Which may be one of the reasons why it 
is difficult for Hindus and other castes to get 
much life insurance. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have no need for 
worry about cobras or kraits. In spite of 
local tradition, there are no water moc- 
casins in the state, either. This big pit viper 
does not occur north of Virginia in the east. 
The common brown water snake, however, 
is an ugly reptile, non-venomous, but active 
and aggressive and with a mouthful of teeth. 
They are thick-bodied and a big one will 
tun to four feet of unpleasantness and 
death to trout and bass fingerlings as well 
as to ducklings, young rails, coots, red-wings 
and other swamp birds. Their flat heads and 
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swollen bodies cause them to be mistaken for 
the venomous, more southerly, moccasins. 
Kill every water snake you find; you will 
be doing a service to fishermen and con- 
servationists. 

To return to the rattlers and copperheads, 
we can reduce snake-bite risk to a minimum 
by using intelligent caution when in coun- 
try infested by these reptiles. If climbing 
in such terrain, look where you put your 
hands; don’t reach up to that ledge above 
your head without scrutinizing the layout. 
Shelving rocks are favorite hideouts for 
copperheads. When walking through down 
timber, look carefully as you step over logs. 
If you are really doing a stalking job which 
involves crawling through underbrush, take 
a stick in your hand and poke it around 
ahead of you. Stout leather boots are good 
protection against strikes by rattlers in most 
circumstances. A sunken path, between high 
banks, where a snake might strike down- 
hill, can cause unforeseen complications. Hip 
rubber boots that crease and fold into hard 
angles at the ankles may be considered one 
hundred per cent proof against snake-bite 
on the legs. When striking, a rattlesnake 
opens his mouth to its widest, erects his two 
fangs, and throws his head forward like a 
javelin, a few inches off the ground. His 
aim is darned good and his radar apparatus, 
in the pit between eye and nostril, is un- 
erring in its message to his brain as to the 
location of a bit of warm flesh and blood. 
Lucky for us that our big rattlers have not 
the characteristics of king cobras, which 
rear over a third of their length off the 
ground, and strike forward and down like 
a bolt of lightening. King cobras grow to 
be eighteen feet long! 

Charging grizzlies, snarling cougars and 
rogue bull moose pack more glamour into 
an adventure story but, believe me, death 
from lock-jaw, brought on by the bite of a 
rabid dog, is not pretty. 

















All these potentially lethal agents that 1 
have mentioned can be avoided with rea- 
sonable care. I am not trying to be an 
alarmist with tales of dangers lurking 
around the corners of everyday life. And 
I know, too, that life insurance companies’ 
figures show the bathroom at home to be 
the most dangerous place in the country. 
Their long lists of statistics retail tragedies 
resulting from slipping on wet tiles, skating 
on soap, using an electric razor or curling 
iron in the bath tub and from all that 


domestic fool-hardiness. But I want to 
demonstrate that in wildlife as well as in 
home—or city life, that which looks the 


fiercest is not always the most danagerous. 
Sometimes the beetle-browed, two hundred- 
pound truck driver has a falsetto voice and 
the mild-looking, little, spectacled chap is 
a fly-weight champ. The snarling mask of 
a mountain lion is ferocity plus—a cattle tick 
has a placid face by comparison. But don’t 
let that tick get in your hair! 
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FEEDING BOBWHITES IN WINTER 


ROGER M. LATHAM 


Paul Howey, Shiremanstown, with two quail from a covey which was buried under a 


snowdrift several winters ago. 


He knew about where they hung out from having fed 


them and sure enough when he shovelled through a drift which showed evidences of air 
holes he found the covey alive and rarin’ to go. 


EARLY every Pennsylvania farmer con- 

siders the bobwhite quail a good friend. 
He knows this bird’s capacity for destroying 
great numbers of insects and eating large 
quantities of weed seeds. He enjoys hearing 
his cheery “Bob White” in the spring and 
summer, and likes to watch the tiny, bumble- 
bee-size chicks grow to maturity as he 
works in the fields through the harvest 
season. And, because he has nothing but 
admiration for this small friend, the farmer 
wants to aid and protect it in every way 
he can. He carefully preserves a clump of 
hay or grain around the bobwhite nest so 
that the egg-laying or incubation will not 
be disturbed. He attempts to guard it 
against its natural enmies—the hawks, foxes, 
stray house cats, and other winged or four- 
footed predators. And, in the winter when 
the snow covers most of this bird’s natural 
food supply, he carries grain to sheltered 


spots where it has chosen to spend the 
winter. But, I wonder what these kind- 
hearted, thoughtful people would say if they 
were told that, through their kindness to- 
ward the quail, many of them, rather than 
helping the birds survive the winter, were 
actually responsible for their death? I don’t 
mean by this statement, that the practice of 


_ winter feeding should be discontinued, be- 


cause the bobwhite certainly appreciates help 
during periods of deep snow, but the proper 
kinds of feed must be provided or more 
harm than good will be done. 

Recently, it has been found through ex- 
perimentation with bobwhites that the bird 
is unable to survive cold weather and 
periods of food scarcity without an adequate 
supply of vitamin A. This vitamin is found 
in the form of carotene in yellow or green 
plants or plant products and is transformed 
to the A vitamin within the body. Vitamin 
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A is stored in the livers of many animals— 
mammals, birds, fishes (cod-liver oil), etc 
In the case of the wild quail, a considerable 
quantity of vitamin A is stored in the liver 
during the summer and fall when green 
plants are readily available. Then when 
winter approaches and the supply is dimin- 
ished, it is necessary for the quail to draw 
on this store of vitamin in the liver in order 
to maintain its health and vigor. It has been 
found that if a quail with a good storage of 
vitamin A is put on a diet high in every 
nutritive element except vitamin A, it wil) 
exhaust its stored supply and die within 
about four weeks. This means, then, that 
in mid-winter when the ground is covered 
with snow and natural food becomes very 
hard to obtain, the quail begins to deplete 
its store of vitamin A. But, if it can get 
some wild foods, particularly green plants 
in and around open spring ditches, weed 
seeds, and bits of other forage material, the 
quail have a fair chance of living through 
the winter. However, if these same birds 
are befriended by a farmer or sportsman 
who carries certain kinds of grain to them, 
they are not unlikely to die within ten days 
or two weeks unless they are able to obtain 
other wild food materials which will supply 
the much-needed vitamin. Wheat, buck- 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, white corn, and 
most other grains except yellow corn and 
Wilson black soybeans are deficient in vita- 
min A. Quail in a pen fed nothing but 
wheat will usually develop eye troubles and 
die within a few days to two weeks. Simi- 
larly, wild quail feeding upon wheat sup- 
plied by a farmer, when other food is be- 
neath a heavy blanket of snow, are likely 
to die within the same length of time. This 
accounts for many birds being found dead 
in winter with their crops full of grain. 
But, nearly always grain of the wrong kind. 

The Game Commission would like to rec- 
ommend that those persons who wish to feed 
the bobwhites in winter would supply them 
with whole or cracked yellow corn rather 
than wheat, buckwheat, or other grains. 
Even mixed scratch grains are not recom- 
mended, because the quail, like children, do 
not always know what is good for them, 
and they are not unlikely to pick out the 
grains with little or no vitamin A and leave 
the yellow corn. It would be far safer and 
of much more value to shovel a bare spot 
along spring streams where the quail could 
secure a regular supply of green grasses oF 
other plants than to provide them with large 
quantities of wheat to satisfy their appe- 
titles and cause them to lose any desire to 
forage for wild, vitamin A-containing foods. 

Wheat-fed quail may survive a_ hard 
winter, but it is usually in spite of the wheat, 
not because of it. Whole corn, alone, will 
keep quail alive for months. Try it the 
next time! 
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IT'S A DOGGONE SHAME 


LARGE number of people appear to 

have little or no knowledge of the 
necessity for the Pennsylvania Dog Law. 
Every resident in the Commonwealth should 
be familiar with this law because it di- 
rectly or indirectly affects and benefits every 
person. 


The enactment of Dog Legislation is the 
result of efforts of persons to provide a 
lawful way to protect their property from 
the depredations of uncontrolled dogs, and 
a means for obtaining compensation for such 
losses. The present law is the result of 
years of such efforts. 

Contrary to the expressed opinion of a 
number of people the present “Dog Law” 
is not a law for the elimination of the dog, 
but gives the properly licensed and tagged 
dog personal property standing and protec- 
tion. It does not impose unnecessary hard- 
ships on the dog or the owner. 

Damage to the amount of thousands of 
dollars is caused to private property annually 
by dogs. Sheep, cattle, horses, calves, goats, 
swine and all kinds of poultry are killed 
and injured and tremendous loss caused to 
wildlife by the uncontrolled canine. This 
should not be. Neither private property nor 
wildlife should be menaced through the 
neglect of the careless dog owner. The real 
cause of .this menace is not the dog, but 
the neglect of the owner. 

Failure to give your dog proper legal 
protection is like selling out your best friend. 
You are glad to see his tail wag in warm 
devotion and you proudly show him off 
because of the tricks he can do, selfishly 
forgetting the dirty trick you play on him 
when you fail to remove the spectre of the 
dog pound and the cruel whine of a bullet, 
a spectre every unlicensed dog faces when 
and if he should go rambling on his own. 
That’s the dog’s point of view. 

There is another phase of damage due 
lack of licensing. Dogs cannot appreciate the 
scenery and the wonders of nature and 
therefore cannot be expected to avoid prop- 


* Division of 
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A large percentage of uncared for dogs go wild and play havoc with domestic stock 
and wildlife, and sometimes endanger human life, 


By H. L. BRUNNER * 





The hunting dog is a pal and a friend. 


erty damage. This phase is the sole re- 
sponsibility for the dog owner, and whether 
licensed or not, the owner must answer for 
the animal’s depredations. 


The word “owner” when applied to the 
proprietorship of a dog shall include every 
person having a right of property in such 
dog, and every person who keeps or harbors 
such dog or has it in his care, and every 
person who permits such dog to remain on 
or about any premises occupied by him. 
All dogs are not tail waggers. Nor are they 
al] domestic goody-goodies. A large per- 
centage go “wild” and while apparently 
peaceful hearth rug warmers, they wreak 
havoc in the abode of wildlife. Their chas- 
ing and killing takes a large yearly toll of 
game in Pennsylvania. 

What about the stray dog situation? Where 


do they come from, you ask? They are the 
ones that are unwanted and the cause of 
many complaints, do damage to private prop- 
erty, are a menace to livestock, poultry and 
wildlife, and at times even human life. They 
spread rabies, and very often are the cause 
of some one losing a good dog in this 
manner. Poor Mutts, yes they are home- 
less, however they were not always home- 
less. No, they are the cute little pups which, 
maybe, you or you gathered up and were 
about to cost you $1.10 or $2.10 because they 
had reached the age to require a license, 
or perhaps your child had gotten tired of 
them and not wanting them you took them 
out in the country and dropped them off 
with no thought of how they were going to 
get food, instead of having someone dispose 
of them in some humane manner. 


The Dog Law Enforcement Division of 
the Department of Agriculture enlists the 
cooperation of all constables, poliee officers 
and other interested individuals in order that 
we may eliminate the stray and homeless 
dogs, and to see that all dog owners secure 
a license for their dog as soon as they be- 
come six months of age; also, to educate dog 
owners as to the importance of giving their 
dogs a good home, proper care and shelter. 
If dog owners would do this the uncon- 
trolled and unlicensed dog nuisance would 
cease to exist. 


We can be thankful that in recent years 
more interest is being shown in dogs. This 
is due to the fact that the vast army of dog 
owners respect the property of others and 
want the respect of neighbors and friends. 
They will not allow their dogs to run at 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Participants in the dedication of the 17-acre 


Mrs. Catherine (Hallman) Ritter and 





son George; 
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tract, reading from left to right were: 


President Charles “Jack” Houser; 


Victor H. Steckel, in charge of the memorial committee; Rev. Carl E. Neudoerffe, Chaplain 
of the Association; and Jana and Mrs. Lydia (Rash) Smith. 


17 acre living. memorial, dedicated to 
the five members of the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Protective Association who 
gave their supreme sacrifice in World War 
IL, is now the property of the Commonwealth 
for the use of the State Game Commission. 
During the latter stages of the recent 
conflict, the movement for the establish- 
ment of a permanent memorial to the mem- 
bers of the association who were killed in 
action got under way. The thought ex- 
pressed at the time and confirmed by the 
membership was for a public game land. 

Voluntary contributions were first ac- 
cepted in the fall of 1944. In the next year 
and one half some 400 members of the or- 
ganization gave contributions ranging from 
50 cents to $10.00 for a total amount of close 
to $700. An additional sum of $500 was 
turned over from the club treasury to give 
the committee in charge $1,200 for the pro- 
ject. 

As the war came to a close, President 
Jack Houser appointed Victor H. Steckel to 
complete the details for the living memorial. 
His assignment was to secure a plot ad- 


jacent to State Game Lands No. 205 in Low- 


hill Township, Lehigh county. 

After a diligent search of four prospec- 
tive tracts, Mr. Steckel made full arrange- 
ments to purchase 17 acres of land from Mr. 
and Mrs. Orville Wotring of Allentown, 
for the sum of $950. When the agreement of 
sale was signed a sum of $50 was given to 
the Wotrings with the understanding that 
the additional $900 would be forthcoming as 
the title to the property was cleared and 
transferred to the Lehigh County Fish and 
Game Protective Association. 

Bruce Taylor, attorney for the Game Com- 


mission, assigned a member of his legal staff 
to the job and Surveyors for the Commis- 
sion ran the lines on the property. After 
all necessary legal details were completed 
the deed was finally conveyed to the Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Association 
and then to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for the use of the Game Com- 
mission. 

A small section, less than one third of an 
acre of ground lying to the north side of 
the boundary road was first donated to the 
farmer Stewart Sell, R. 2, New Tripoli, to 
complete his property line to the road. Mr. 
Sell in turn agreed to give the services of 
his tractor and scoop to grade the corner 
of the living memorial upon which the 
marker was to be erected. This transaction 
was completed ‘before the Lehigh County 
Association deeded the property to the 
State. 


Dedication of the Tract 


Prior to the formal dedication of the 
memorial, a corner of the property facing 
the road from Weidesville to Pleasant Cor- 
ner was graded by Mr. Sell, the ground 
leveled, sprayed with a weed killer, allowed 
to settle and three loads of fine stone raked 
over the plot upon which the marker was 
to be erected. 

A very simple service of dedication, last- 
ing less than eight minutes, was held on the 
site on Sunday, October 13, 1946, at 4 p. m. 
In addition to the members and friends of 
the association who attended, the delegates 
and alternates of the Southeastern Division, 
State Federation, in convention in Allen- 
town on that day were also on hand for 
the unveiling. 
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A LIVING 
MEMORIAL 


By CHARLES H. NEHF 


At the very climax of the dedication, th 
bronze plaque and stone was unveiled by 
two children of members of the associatior 
to whom the tract was dedicated. The 
mothers assisted the tots in the tugging o 
the strings holding up the cloth on the 
marker. 


The complete service, arranged by Chap- 
lain Rev. Carl E. Neudoerffer, began wit} 
his invocation, a short though appropriat 
supplication in which he asked God’s bless- 
ing on the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the invocation Presi- 
dent Charles (Jack) Houser pointed ou 
that the members of the association had al- 
ways believed it was their responsibility 
to provide for the sportsmen of tomorrow; 
that when America was engaged in another 
war they felt some lasting memorial should 
be erected that would be a credit to the 
memory of those who would be called to 
pay the supreme sacrifice; and that when 
Charles H. Nehf conceived an idea of es- 
tablishing a Wilderness Game Refuge it 
was only natural that it lead to such 2 
fitting conclusion. Mr. Houser said that 
Victor H. Steckel later headed a_ group 
who selected 17 acres of ground and pur- 
chased them for the association, and that it 
was now to be given to the State Game 
Commission under whose management it 
shall remain a Living Memorial. 

Mr. Steckel was then introduced and ad- 
vised the assembly that two children of thei 
departed comrades—George, son of the late 
Lieutenant Richard S. Ritter and Catherine 
(Hallman) Ritter; and Jana, daughter o/ 
the late Lieutenant Robert S. Smith and 
Lydia (Rash) Smith, would assist in un- 
veiling the monument and dedicating the 
plot of ground to: 

Private First Class Edwin Martin 

Lieutenant Robert S. Smith 

Private First Class Stratford G. Alex 

Private Luther R. Schaeffer 

Lieutenant Richard S. Ritter 

As the last mame was pronounced Chap- 
lain Rev. Neudoerffer conducted the dedica- 
tion service as follows: 


The Service of Dedication 


With the unveiling of this tablet and 
stone—we dedicate this ground as a Living 
Memorial. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE GAME KILL 


Problems for Consideration 


By AN INTERESTED SPORTSMAN 


It is reported, and fairly estimated, that 
eight hundred thousand hunters in the State 
of Pennsylvania, those licensed and those 
hunting on their own farms without a li- 
cense, took to the hunting woods and fields 
n 1946, in quest of game—a vast army of 
hunters. 

What was their total kill? The Game Com- 
mission will estimate that, and the weight 
of the gross kill will undoubtedly be found 
to be in excess of five thousand tons of 
meat. Not every hunter killed game. How 
could it be possible that every hunter of 
that vast army could kill some game, even 
one bird or one animal, and leave any for 
next year’s stock? Yet we hear from cer- 
tain of the disappointed hunters that a bet- 
ter game management should provide more 
game to kill, and they publish their com- 
plaints in the newspapers and on the street, 
and at sportsmen’s meetings. 

What kind of game management could be 
reasonably conducted so that a large major- 
ity of the hunters could find and kill game’ 
The answer, of course, would be to increase 
the annual production. That increase would 
be of two kinds: first, natural producticn; 
secondly, artificial production, and distri- 
bution. 

Up to about 1906, there was natural re- 
production only, and the breeding stock 
got very low. Utter extinction was feared. 
In 1913, when the hunter’s license law came 
into effect, the resident hunters took out 
about 315 thousand licenses, which repre- 
sents approximately the number of hunters 
in this state at that time. The Game Com- 
mission, atter 1900, began to produce more 
game, and although the number of hunters 
has increased year after year, there has 
been a gradual increase in the kill of game 
until the present time, when the number 
of hunters has gradually grown to eight 
hundred thousand. It must therefore be 
conceded that the Game Commission, acting 
in conjunction with nature, and environ- 
ment, has done a pretty good job, and we 
might justly add, a truly wonderful job. 
Their management has added greatly to the 
teproduction, and has kept intact a breed- 
ing stock, notwithstanding the great toll 
taken by the ever increasing number of 
hunters. 

The demand of the hunters, however, is 
for more, and yet more. How can this de- 
mand be met, and what increase is now 
possible? The deer herd has been increased 
to the maximum. The bear population can- 
not safely be much increased. Increase 
therefore, must be referred to the small 
game. How far, then, can the small game 
be increased? To that question the activ- 
ity of the Commission must be addressed. 
The Commission has in mind some meth- 
ods which it intends to apply to the prob- 
lem: the increase of the number of game 
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Wild turkeys are holding their own in Pennsylvania. 


farms, a larger purchase and distribution 
of game from private game farms, the trap- 
ping and purchase of game from certain 


areas and distribution to other areas, a 
more intensive control of predators, a 
stricter enforcement of the law, and an 


effort to obtain greater cooperation from the 
farmers and sportsmen generally in the 
matter of raising game birds for distribu- 
tion and for hunting. 

All of these efforts together may serve 
to add somewhat to the increase of game 
for the hunter, but it will be seen that the 
extent of this increase cannot be measured 
in advance; but it will be worth the effort. 
These artificial efforts will have to be sup- 
plementary, to a great extent, to the natural 
reproduction from the breeding stock left 
over annually, after the season’s hunting. 
This artificial reproduction will be depend- 
ent, to a great degree, upon the amount o° 
money available, and the cooperation of 
sportsmen and land owners. As to the land 
owners, particularly farmers, it is propose’ 
to extend the cooperative farm game man- 
agement gradually, so as to give the farmer 
needed protection around his buildings, and 
confine the hunting to the open parts of the 
farms, and under strict supervision. 


These post war projects are all good, 
and should be encouraged to the widest ex- 
tent. The question remains, however, as to 
how far can the increase go, under present, 
as well as future conditions? We can only 
answer: every little will help. To make in- 
creases will require both money and the 
combined efforts of the Game Commission, 
the farmer, and the sportsmen. There must 
be real cooperation—widespread coopera- 
tion. 

As to the necessary money, every sports- 
man knows that its principal source is the 
license fee, now two dollars per license. 
That two dollar license fee, when received, 
is pared down by ear-marks and statutory 


expenditures until what is left of it for 
real game conservation, production, pur- 
chase, protection and distribution is con- 


siderably below one dollar; to be specific, 
about seventy cents, per license. This is too 
small to accomplish what will be necessary 
in order to expand and maintain the pro- 
jected activities. That amount would about 
secure one rabbit, but would not repro- 
duce one game bird per hunter. Think for 
a moment, what it would require to repro- 
duce one ringneck pheasant more for each 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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ITS A BUTTERFLY EXISTENCE 


HERE are a number of us who make 

our livings at the peculiar craft of writ- 
ing outdoors columns. The only external 
evidence of the fact that we work at all 
appears in the daily columns used by the 
newspapers for which we write. Among the 
persons we love most are those who look 
at one of these daily columns and exclaim: 
“Is that all you have to do for your pay? 
Pretty soft—being paid to go fishing and 
hunting!” 

It’s true. I’m paid to go fishing, hunting, 
camping and outdoors in general. Further- 
more, my expenses are paid by the news- 
paper. I can go almost wherever I want, 
through Pennsylvania and _ surrounding 
states, down to Florida, up to Maine, any- 
where if there is a good reason for going. 
The newspaper foots the bills and pays me 
a salary besides. Surely, if ever there was 
a heavenly life, this it is—or is it? 

Although I wouldn’t trade it for any other 
job in the world, it isn’t the butterfly ex- 
istence it seems on the surface, and writing 
a daily column is the least work that it 
involves. Writing the column is easy, al- 
though many times it is done at night after 
18 hours outdoors, from 4 in the morning 
to 10 in the evening. Would you like to 
settle down to writing several pages of copy 


after returning home near midnight follow-~ 


ing a start before dawn on a fishing or 
hunting trip? I don’t think so. I have 
travelled as much as 600 miles in one day 
by auto and, as soon as we stopped for 
the night, I have unhitched the typewriter 
and gone to work even before eating a 
meal. 


That’s the easiest part of the job. Some- 
times the job doesn’t end when the column 
is written. Somehow or another, it has to 
get back to the paper in time for whatever 
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issue it will grace with its sleep-drunken 
prose. On one Canadian trip, I had to en- 
trust each column to the tender mercies of 
an occasional delivery truck or tourist that 
was going back’ to Quebec City, 60 miles 
from where the columns were written. There 
were no telegraph offices, no _ postoffices 
where I was located. I would give the 
column to a butcher heading for Quebec 
City and would say a little prayer as I 
watched his truck roll down the dirt road. 
He was supposed to take it to a wire office 
and persuade the telegraph operators that 
it was to be sent, press rates collect, to 
Philadelphia. 


Then there is the little matter of the cor- 
respondents. There are times when I hate 
to open the day’s mail because of the self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes inside. These 
are always from a reader wanting informa- 
tion. 

Some are of general interest and can be 
answered in the column, but there are 
others that must be answered individually. 
Since a columnist’s work consists of writ- 
ing, he often doesn’t feel like writing 
letters. Therefore, he is notorious for 
never writing to friends because he is too 
busy answering readers’ inquiries. 


The terrible part about these inquiries is 
that they often ask you to repeat something 
that has appeared in the column. Each 
spring, there usually is advice in the column 
on what kind of fishing tackle to use and 
where to go. Each spring, a few days after 
this appears, Gentle Reader writes and says: 
“Dear Sir: I am a daily reader of your 
column. Would you please tell me what 
kind of tackle I should get for trout fishing 
and where I can go.” 


You fight down a temptation to tell them 
to go to the devil because they couldn’t be 


regular readers and miss. the column that 
anticipated their questions a few days be- 
fore. Instead, you sit down and write sev- 
eral hundred nicely chosen words that just 
repeats what you had written recently. 


Inquiries are always welcomed by a 
columnist if they are sensible because they 
often give him material for a column. The 
reader who honestly wants to know how to 
clean small game, for instance, gives the 
writer a chance to answer in his column 
and thus provides material of general in- 
terest. Some requests, though, are beyond 
understanding. 


Just recently, I had one of the strangest 
requests imaginable. A man from Shen- 
andoah wrote: “I am a regular reader of 
your column and noticed the other day that 
you said that one of the Philadelphia stores 
had shotguns for sale. Would you go down 
and look them over for me? I would like 
a double or a pump. If they look all right, 
would you let me know and I will send 
you money for one and you can send it 
to me.” 

I sat down and cried over that one. | 
would just as soon pick a wife for a man 
as select a shotgun for him. In fact, it 
would be much easier to pick a wife than 
a gun because women are women, but a 
gun is something personal. I didn’t pick 
out a gun for this reader and he probably 
hates me now. 


Readers are delicate things and are to be 
treated gently. Without them, your column 
is a flop and the newspaper will get wise 
sooner or later. The day’s mail is important, 
but I open it with misgivings and inward 
shaking. Without fail, someone is sure to 
demand: “Why don’t you write something 
about muzzle-loaders? You always write 
about fishing and hunting and we muzzle- 
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loading fans would like to see something 
about our sport!” In fishing season, the 
hunters complain that there isn’t enough 
hunting news, and in hunting season, the 
fishermen want to know why you don’t 
write something angling. 

Furthermore, the columnist is expected to 
know everything. Most of them are willing 
to admit that they know almost everything. 
but even the most egotistical staggers under 
some of the questions asked. 


How would you answer good old Regular 
Reader when he asks a question like this: 
“Me and my friends got into an argument 
ever whether an owl sleeps with its eyes 
open or not. I say it does. Please answer 
this and help me win a five dollar bet.” 

They ask for the sizes of the largest deer 
and bear ever killed in Pennsylvania. They 
want the complete list of boats and captains 
in the Chesapeake Bay sports fishing in- 
dustry (there are some 700). They ask 
complete details on how to get to some spot 
by trolley, bus and train and what time 
each means of transportation leaves a cer- 
tain spot. They ask you to identify some 
fish, described vaguely in their letters as 
“about eight inches long with yellow scales 
and a funny-looking spot near its tail.” 
They ask for the exact location of Lake 
Winniboonsocket in New Hampshire and 
what kind of fish and game can be found 
there and how much boat rental is charged. 

If you think that answering these ques- 
tions isn’t a job in itself, you should try it 
for a while. It takes an hour, perhaps, to 
write the day’s column, but I have spent 
four hours or more looking up the answer 
to some trivial question. That is, it is 
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trivial to everyone but the person who asks 
it. He’s serious about it and expects a 
reply. I maintain a large library (bought 
with my own money) and a complex filing 
system principally so I can answer such 
inquiries. I am overcome with gratitude 
when I get a question that I can answer 
from my own experience without digging 
into reference works. 


There is another curious angle to being an 
outdoor writer. You are expected to be an 
expert wherever you go and whatever form 
of fishing or hunting you follow. I am the 
first to admit that I’m not much of a wing- 
shot, that I’m not a good surfcaster, that I 
can’t tell a buck from a doe deer by its 
tracks in the snow and that I don’t know 
how to checker guns—but I’m expected to 
be good at everything. Wherever the out- 
door writer goes, he is certain to be watched 
surreptitiously and critically. 

If he misses an easy shot in sight of some 
stranger who knows he is an outdoor colum- 
nist, he can almost hear the guy spreading 
the word later: “Humph! So-and-So is 
just a big bluff. Doesn’t know a thing about 
hunting and yet he writes about it.” Any 
other person could miss the same shot and 
get by with a bit of kidding. The outdoor 
writer commits a sin when he fails to be an 
expert. 


It’s impossible to be expert at everything. 
That brings up another side to the matter. 
Most men like one or two kinds of hunting, 
one or two kinds of fishing and follow them 
only. Whether he likes it or not, the out- 
door writer had better try every kind or 
get hell from the readers. 

If, for examnle, mv favorite hunting is 
for grouse and deer I can’t stick to those 
two things. I must, willy-nilly, go pheasant 
hunting, rabbit hunting, gunning for squir- 
rels, woodchuck shooting, crow hunting, 
’coon hunting, quail shooting and gunning 
for bears. Most men can go trout fishing 
and partyboat angling only if they wish. 
Not me. I must fish for trout, smallmouth 
bass, largemouth bass, pickerel, panfish, eels, 
catfish, suckers. I must go partyboat fish- 
ing, trolling for striped bass or tuna, pier 
fishing, surf casting, rowboat fishing in the 
bays. 

Some of the things the writer must do are 
pretty dull, but if he neglects them he will 
hear about it from Regular Reader who 
wants to know why his favorite sport of 
“trapping moles” is neglected. This is also 
expensive because each type of fishing or 
hunting usually requires specialized equip- 
ment—and the paper doesn’t buy that. I 
have guns that are seldom used except 
once or twice a year for certain kinds of 
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hunting. I have fishing tackle that runs 
into hundreds of dollars and half of it 
seldom sees service. I have tents, rucksacks, 
camping equipment. Some of it I need 
badly, but other items are owned solely 
so I can use them occasionally and thus be 
able to write about them first-hand. 


Then there are the arguments. God bless 
us, the arguments! If someone has a bone 
to pick with the State Game Commission, 
he can’t wait until he pounds the ear of 
some outdoor columnist. If there aren’t’ 
enough fish in a section, according to some- 
one introduced to an outdoor writer, the 
writer will hear about it at great length. 
“What are you going to do about it?” the 
irate angler or hunter always demands. The 
poor bewildered outdoor writer doesn’t ex- 
actly know. He just wishes he could get 
out of there for a few minutes. 

He is expected to stop pollution, end soil 
erosion, solve the predator problem, make 
certain the deer are fed in mid-winter, ar- 
range for better grouse cover and see that 
each mill pond is stocked with fish. 

These crusaders for various reforms don’t 
realize that a column given over day after 
day to pounding at one thing will lose its 
general reader interest. When it does that, 
it can’t help any reform. The salt water 
fisherman isn’t the least damned bit inter- 
ested in duck shooting on Lake Erie. The 
deer hunter doesn’t care if crabbing is 
lousy on the lower Chesapeake Bay. The 
writer can’t harp on. one subject too much. 

Finally, there is a physical problem. The 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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You can talk conservation on the street corner 
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. . In the barber shop, etc. 


LETS TALK CONSERVATION 


HAT can I, personally, contribute to 
conservation? 

This question is pondered by a multitude 
of persons who have developed an interest, 
in varying degrees, toward insuring the per- 
manency of our natural heritage. The group 
includes active members of sportsmen’s 
clubs and various conservation and protec- 
tive organizations, as well as the more casual 
observer who has acquired the interest, but 
‘Just hasn’t gotten around” to playing an 
active role. 

One of the answers to this $64 question 
is that you can do much, through simple 
effort, in educating an adult along conser- 
vation lines. You, as an individual, can 
succeed where lecturers, newspapers, radio, 
and other media have failed to stimulate 
interest. 

To educate the adult population in con- 
servation, use has been made of the press 
and the printed word; missionary work by 
lecturers; and liberal employment of mo- 
tion picture films and the radio. Strangely 
enough, these efforts have barely scratched 
the surface and leave the majority of people 
yet to be reached. 


By BRANDEN J. CONNELLY 


Lectures have proved their worth as a 
means of further educating persons already 
interested in conservation, but generally 
speaking, they have failed in the most vital 
objective, that of converting the layman 
from a bystander to an active participant. 
The reason, naturally enough, is that a 
person not already having an interest in 
conservation, cannot be enticed into at- 
tending the lecture. The net result is a 
conservationist talking to a group of con- 
servationists—furthering their knowledge, 
but failing, generally, to multiply the fold. 

The same holds true to a great extent in 
the use of educational films and the radio. 
If not already interested, Mr. Average Citi- 
zen will decline to attend the showing of 
the film, or turn the radio dial when the 
program begins. 

Probably the greatest means of reaching 
the majority of the populace is through the 
daily and weekly newspapers, but unfor- 
tunately, in the process of editing, much 
conservation news is eliminated. Then, too, 
on the average newspaper, conservation 
news is handled by the outdoor editor or 
writer who may be mainly interested in 


writing glowing tales of hunting and fishing 
successes, tips on how to angle and where 
to find pheasant—while conservation, which 
makes these sports possible, is often neg- 
lected. It’s like eulogizing the halfback who 
raced 60 yards for the winning touchdown 
and neglecting to mention the other guys 
who ran perfect interference to set up the 
score. 

There is, then, by the process of elimi- 


nation, but one effective method of kind- 
ling the initial interest in conservation— 
through personal contact. This is where 


you come in. 

You can talk conservation to others. Casu- 
ally, in ordinary every-day conversation. 
you can gain more converts than through 
any other medium. And the method is sur- 
prisingly simple and painless. 

How many mornings have you started 
conversation with your business associates 
or friends with the comment: “Did you read 
about that big robbery in the east?” or 
“wasn’t that some storm they had up @ 
northern Minnesota?” The answer is— 
you’ve done it practically every morning, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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TREAT YOUR PELTS WITH RESPECT 


By HARRY VANCLEVE 


Improper skinning and preparation of pelts costs trappers hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 


UNDREDS of thousands of dollars are 
lost to trappers annually because pelts 
are improperly skinned, fleshed, stretched, 
and dried. This is a great economic loss, not 
mly to the trapping fraternity but to the 
raw fur trade and can be prevented if trap- 
pers will exercise greater care in selecting 
equipment and will learn the correct tech- 
nique of skinning and preparing pelts. 
Wilderness trappers usually whip off the 
pelts of captured fur-bearers on the trap 
line, or on the spot, so to speak. The pelts 
we rolled or wrapped and carried back to 
amp for the finishing touches. 


Trappers in settled areas usually main- 
tain comparatively short trapping lines and 
travel back and forth, either by foot, horse- 
gack, canoe or automobile. These trappers 
sometimes bring the animal carcass back 
nome for skinning. 


In either event most trappers maintain a 
headquarters camp and can procure or make 
proper pelting and finishing equipment. 


Pelt drying boards.—First in importance 
is an ample supply of properly made dry- 
ing boards. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the vital need for providing the 
proper sizes and shapes of pelt drying 
wards, or, as they are commonly called, 
stretching boards. Unfortunately the word 
“stretching” is too often taken literally 
by trappers and stretching boards are 
i-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g boards in fact. Boards 
that are out of proportion or skins that are 
stretched out of proportion always results 
in misshapen pelts. These are an eyesore 
and are materially disqualified by the raw 
fur buyer. Your goods are on display when 
you show them to the buyer and otherwise 
good pelts are certainly shown at a dis- 
advantage if improperly dried. They not 
only lack trimness but if overstretched in- 
variably show up natural thin spots that 
should be pinched and covered with under- 
fur and guard fur. 


Most trappers prefer to make their own 
drying boards and here is where the skill 
and workmanship of the individual trapper 
comes into play. Drying boards should be 
mooth and as finished as possible. It is 
just as easy to make a thing right as it is 
t make it in a slipshod fashion and this 
axiom certainly applies to trapper’s equip- 
ment. Many trappers use formed wire or 
tut steel stretchers. Good results can be 
obtained by proper care both in selecting the 
proper size and keeping the edges free from 
corrosion or rust. If this is not watched 
tarefully damaged pelts will result. Fine 
furs, such as mink, fox, etc., should be 
handled only on wood drying boards. 


Skinning knives and appliances.—The 
tapper’s prime requisite for the actual work 


of pelting is a good trapper’s knife. The 
right kind of knife is equipped with a slitting 
blade, a skinning blade, and a small blade 
for general use. Each blade should be kept 
keen and sharp. A dull blade will cause 
more damage to pelts than a sharp blade 
that does its work smoothly and without 
friction. 

Small, medium and large fleshing boards 
should be provided. These are best made 
of 2- by 8-inch material, 4 feet long and 
tapered from 8 inches at the upper end to 
2 inches. Smaller sizes can be provided for 
animals smaller than a fox. The upper side 
should be slightly rounded to fit the curve 
in the fleshing knife. 

The fleshing knife has a large, curved 
knife edge with a handle on each side. 
The edge should be dull so as not to cut 
the pelt. If preferred a complete set of 
fleshing instruments can be made or secured 
of wood. 

Another appliance that comes in handy 
is a tall slit guide. The manufactured guides 
are metal troughs tapered to fit the tail. 
An old umbrella rib also makes a good 
tail slit guide. A tablespoon is also handy 
for scraping and removing excess fat. 

In addition the trapper should also pro- 
vide himself with a tack hammer and tacks 
and split sticks for removing tail bones, a 
pair of nippers for cutting toes, and plenty 
of clean hardwood sawdust to absorb fat 


ey 





and dirt and give a good gripping surface 


on the pelt. 
The stretched open or open-handled 
method is used almost universally for 


beaver, badger, raccoon, bear and wildcat, 
although some fur buyers prefer to have 
the full furred northern type of coon cased. 
Open skins are taken off by cutting the 
skin straight down the belly, from the lower 
jaw to the vent, then slitting the front and 
hind legs to the body cut, after which the 
skin is carefully removed from carcass. 

The case-handled method is used for 
such furs as wolf, fox, coyote, martin, fisher, 
mink, otter, lynx, skunk, opossum, muskrat, 
ermine, and civet cat. Cased skins are -taken 
off by cutting down the back of the hind 
legs to the vent and then peeling the skin 
off carefully toward the head. 

Care must be taken to keep the skin as 
free from flesh as possible. Use a sharp 
knife but guard against cutting into the 
skin. Peel the skin from the front legs, 
cut the ears close to the head and use great 
care in skinning around the eyes, nose and 
mouth. 

Feet and tails—TIt is the customary prac- 
tice to cut the tails off the muskrat, beaver 
and opossum. The feet should be cut off 
the following animals; muskrat, beaver, 
opossum, skunk, raccoon, badger, civet cat, 
and coyote. The feet of the other animals 

(Continued on Page 35) 


The more carefully you handie your pelts the more foldin’ money you get for them. 
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HILE many outdoorsmen and natural- 

ists reserve a tongue-in-cheek attitude 
for the subject of moon lore and theories 
of lunar influence on wildlife, still there 
are many phases of animal phenomenon 
that cannot be explained through scientific 
or logical deduction. Since the beginning 
of time the moon has held a certain mys- 
terious appeal for men. Many of our words 
—luna/tic from the latin meaning crazy— 
and legends have arisen from this theory. 
European mythology, always the home of 
werewolves, vampires and monsters has 
given wide rein to such legend. And while 
much of this superstition has been thor- 
oughly debunked, there remain other 
theories and phases of hitherto unexplained 
wildlife phenomenon that can easily be 
attributed to lunar influence. 


That the moon wields tremendous potency 
on the physical structure of the earth can- 
not be denied. Twice a day it gathers up 
the waters of the earth and sends them 
pulsing round the globe to sweeten and 
purify it, to help give birth to the winds 
and the rains, to cause the rivers to flow, 
to make life more varied. Twice a day the 
moon lifts the crust of the earth a small 
fraction of an inch. The waning and de- 
velopment of the moon moves in a great, 
regular cycle, and into the phases of this 
cycle can be fitted and patterned many of 
the behavior traits of birds and animals. 


Of all earth creatures influenced by the 
moon’s attraction, none react more violently 


than do the grouse. By a strange law of ° 


nature, all partridges go crazy with the first 
full moon of November. They become pos- 
sessed with a mad hankering to get away 
somewhere, and the wisest of them do all 
sorts of foolish things at this period. They 
go soaring across the countryside at great 
speed, crashing into buildings and through 
windows, tearing themselves to bits on tele- 
phone wires. They fly high into the air to 
come crashing back to earth in deadly 
power dives. They sit up all night disturb- 
ing their neighbors with mad drumming. 


By JAMES R. HAYES 


Daylight finds them in all sorts of foolish 
places. They come out of their madness 
walking about in great cities, perched on 
moving trains and on board of boats, in 
swamps and over the open sea. The late 
author and naturalist, Ernest Thompson 
Seton offered the explanation that this craze 
may be a relic of bygone migration habits, 
and that its effect is to break up the flocks 
and prevent constant intermarrying. 


In the December Game News Field Di- 
vision Supervisor Maurice Sherman re- 
ported a drummer grouse that kept the 
woods of Potter County resounding to his 
thumping all through the night of Novem- 
ber 20, 1945. “A moon shone somewhat hazy 
in the eastern skies . ” wrote Super- 
visor Sherman. A glance at the 1945 almanac 
discloses the enlightening information that 
the moon came full on November 19th. On 
the 20th the drummer grouse was still in 
his madness. 


One of the weirdest experiences I have 
ever known occurred during the period of 
full moontide in November several years 
ago. We had been hunting in Bedford 
County, and were fortunate enough to en- 
joy some excellent grouse shooting. After 
supper we went out on the front porch. 
The moon would rise full for the first time 
in November predicted Fred Baker, an 
amateur astronomer. It was dusk, and the 
countryside was covered with a slight mist. 
Everything was very quiet, and there seemed 
to be a quickening in the air, as if a storm 
were brewing. The atmosphere seemed 
charged with anticipation. 

The moon rose slowly above the eastern 
mountain slope, a yellowish-orange ball of 
color. Our dogs seemed very nervous. They 
whined and squirmed. On the hillside to 
the right of our cabin we heard a grouse 
begin to drum: thump . . (hump .. 
thump . thrrrrrrrr. The rest of the 
group went into the cabin to play cards, 
but I stayed on the porch to await develop- 
ments. 
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Half an hour later the moon had com- 
pletely cleared the ridges and was climbing 
high into the night sky. Down in the hollow 
I heard a fox bark. He gave several sharp, 
quick yaps, then a long, drawn out un- 
earthly howl. The dog nearest me let out 
a low moan; the hair was standing erect on 
his back, and his eyes were wide and 
frightened. He crawled under my chair and 
lay there shivering. 

Several times I heard the fox howl, and 
the grouse was joined in his wild thumping 
by another drummer on the opposite hill- 
side. Several times I heard grouse flush 
from the woods, and once I heard the quick 
beat of wings roaring down through the 
valley. 

I heard all these things, and I expected 
to hear them. The reaction of our dogs 
bore out my suspicious that some mysterious 
force was moving over the earth. The 
hunting was extremely poor for the rest 
of our stay. The grouse were scattered from 
their usual haunts, and what few we did 
flush went thundering up beyond gunshot 
range. 

But “moon madness” is not restricted to 
the grouse family. Rabbits, foxes, wolves, 
owls, and deer show definite reactions to 
certain lunar cycles, especially in spring 
when their wild spirits are accentuated with 
the mating instinct. 

The effect of the moon on the life and 
behavior traits of grouse, being stronger 
and more consistent than on other creatures, 
offers the best case. The moon may be behind 
clouds, completely obscured from view, and 
the reaction will be the same, just as the 
tides will continue to run on stormy nights. 
The theory of “moon madness” is indeed 
a mysterious study, and all the answers may 
never be known. And although we may 
never truly know just what value our 
theories have, we can watch and wait and 
speculate on the weird and mysterious at- 
tractions that sweep over our lands with 
the coming of the mad moon of November. 
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PLINKING 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


OX OF the most enjoyable off-season shooting sports is 
plinking with a .22 rifle or pistol. Furthermore, it is the best 
sort of practice for game shooting with the little rifle. If you can 
hit a chip bobbing down a rapid stream, the chances are excellent 
that you also can bowl over a cottontail dodging down the corn 
rows. 


Right off the bat, let me state that there is plinking and plinking. 
One man will go out with his .22 for an afternoon of sport, and 
he will come back refreshed and with a clear conscience, not 
having damaged anybody’s property, endangered persons nor 
livestock, nor violated the game laws. 

Unfortunately, there are a few individuals of another type. They 
shoot telephone insulators and highway signs, shatter bottles 
along the roadside; they are careless as to the direction in which 
they shoot, and, if they get a chance, will bowl over a pheasant, 
squirrel or rabbit, even though the season may be closed. All 
careful, law-abiding sportsmen should help to crack down on this 
type because they are the ones who give the sport of shooting 
a black eye. 

Now, with the preaching out of the way, let’s get on with the 
subject. One of the best targets for the plinker is a chip, tin can 
or bottle floating on a rapid stream. A good shot, who can place 
his bullets right where he wants them can bounce a chip out 
of the water half a dozen times as it floats by. The secret, of 
course, is to shoot just below the target, barely clearing the lower 
edge. The bullet striking the water right under it will throw 
even a sizeable chip a yard high. 


The only precaution necessary to enjoy this sport safely is to 
shoot in a spot where there is a high bank or a good steep hi 
in the background. You can count on nine out of ten bullets 
glancing off water, and it is dangerous to shoot on a pond or 
stream in flat, farming country. Don’t forget the .22’s lethal po- 
tentialities, just because it doesn’t make much noise. 


It is perfectly natural when shooting to want some results at 
the other end. If the target jumps, swings or shatters with a well 
placed shot it adds a great deal to the sport. This explains the 
charm of targets floating on a stream. Not only are they moving 
right along, but something happens every shot. You can spot your 
misses, and there never is any question when you get a hit. 


Another good target is a tin can suspended by a string. Set it 
swinging, then walk back and start to shoot. A good shot can 
keep it bouncing, whirling and swinging until he empties his 
magazine. As with the floating chip, the range can be regulated 
by the shooter’s ability. Dad can back off a few yards farther, 
and the swinging can becomes as tough a target for him as it 
is for the boys at a shorter distance. In the same way it is simple 
to shoot both a pistol and a rifle at the same target. You just 
let the pistol fan take his turn at about half rifle range. 


(Continued on Page 33) 


THE QUAIL DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


F ALL our game birds the proud, aristocratic white-bibbed 

bobwhite synchronizes most perfectly with a gun dog. It 
is perhaps the only upland game bird that gives an ordinary 
pointer or setter a fair showing, and without a doubt gives the 
class dog an opportunity to reach supreme heights. Despite its 
canny secretive nature and tricky education acquired from ex- 
perience, the little fellow is comparatively easy for the trained 
dog to handle. The covey will roost on the ground in weedy, 
brushy places, feed in the fields in the morning, water and dust 
himself in the middle of the day, feed again in the afternoon, and 
roost at night near the previous night’s location. During the en- 
tire day his range will vary but little from that of ordinary farm 
poultry. 

When the bird dog becomes familiar with an area where several 
covies reside, he learns to locate them without difficulty, and once 
he scents the moving birds and freezes on point his game usually 
lies tight’ until flushed by the gunner. The scattered birds then 
fly to the safest cover, and here the seasoned quail dog exhibits 
his greatness. Single shooting over a good dog in woods and brush 
is mighty sporting indeed. This eight ounce bird flies fast, dodges 
effectively, and under many conditions presents a difficult target 
for the best of gunners. 

The bobwhite is found in largest numbers in the southland be- 
cause the Ol’ Master failed to equip him to contend with frigid 
climates, yet his family invaded our state many years ago and 
seemed to thrive in the farmlands until the “big freeze” several 
years ago. The ice and snow and sub-zero temperatures thinned 
his ranks to a few scattered birds that have multiplied very well 
in recent years. 

With the help of the Game Commission new stock has been 
released in southern counties and once more this interesting bird 
is on the increase. 

The bobwhite is well worth the effort and expense to repopulate 
the depleted areas. Even though he lacks the cunning of the 
grouse and the tricks of the ringneck, let him have his favorite 
covers and his self protective strategy will not be much less than 
our toughest game bird. 


More men hunt quail than any other game except the cottontail 
rabbit; more stories are told of quail hunting, and more dogs are 
trained and used for quail hunting than any other game bird. 
So popular is this sport that it is known throughout the country 
simply as “bird hunting.” 

Since the bobwhite is found in the open country where the 
fields are large, the dog must be trained to go wide and fast, 
thereby saving his master many unnecessary steps. The experi- 
enced animal will circle the fields seeking the scent of birds 
leaving brushy cover and entering the seedy fields. Some of the 
greatest pictures of hunting are those showing magnificent dogs 
quartering level country seeking quail. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A few of the bags of County mail which are on hand to greet employes of the predator 
control section every morning throughout the winter months. 


If bounty payments on foxes from June 1 
to December 31, 1946 plus the activities of 
Game Protectors, and organized sportsmen 
in thinning out the ranks of Br’er Reynard 
and his family can be used as a barometer 
between 50,000 and 55,000 foxes will have 
been taken before the winter is over. This 
will exceed by 10,000 the number taken last 
year, when an all-time record of 45,624 
foxes was rolled up. 


Bounty on all species probated from June 
1 through December 31 include 5,772 weasels, 
an increase of more than 2,600 over the 
previous year; 9,708 gray foxes, an increase 
of 2,600; 14,579 red foxes, an increase of 
more than 2,900; 1,007 Great Horned owls, 
an increase of 233; and 50 Goshawks, a de- 
crease of 42 over the previous year. 


Rewards paid on these species during 
the seven months totalled $107,048 as com- 
pared with $81,262 paid during the same 
months in 1945, or an increase of $25,786. 


During the same period Game Protec- 
tors also carried on an extensive predator 
control program in which they netted 889 
red foxes; 577 gray foxes; 72 weasels; 1,342 
hawks (unprotected) 28 Great Horned owls; 
7,652 crows; 2 wildcats; 1,956 stray house 
cats, 2,363 other species (including snakes, 
dogs, porcupines, etc.), or a grand total of 
14,882. 

Game Protectors also lectured on predator 
control to 627 organizations and gave in- 


‘structions on proper trapping methods to 


2,280 individuals. 

Only the surface of the fox problem is 
being scratched at present. These animals 
increased so tremendously during the war 
years through lack of proper control that 
only the annual surplus is now being har- 
vested. More strenuous efforts will have 
to be made to cut in on the seed stock of 
Br’er Reynard before he and his family can 
be brought to the point where they can be 
properly controlled. 








LEFFLER-LAMBERTON 
REELECTED 


Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh, and 
Robert Lamberton, Franklin, were 
reelected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively of the Game Com- 
mission at its January 9 meeting 
in Harrisburg. The highlights of 
the meeting will appear in the 
February issue. 








BIRD CHARTS AVAILABLE 


At long last a series of four splendid 
charts depicting Pennsylvania Winter 
Birds, Summer Birds, Game Birds and 
Birds of Prey, in beautiful six color 
lithography, has been made available, 
under a far-sighted educational pro- 
gram sponsored by the Game Commis- 
sion, for schools, bird clubs, Scouts 
and other organizations interested in 
learning more about our feathered 
friends. 


The charts, one of which is repro- 
duced in miniature on the back cover, 
are 26” x 30”, with metal strips at top 
and bottom and a hanger. They can 
be obtained from.the Commission at 
Harrisburg for the cost price ef $1.50 
per set of four, or 50c singly. 


They are the work of Jacob Bates 
Abbott, nationally famous artist and 
naturalist, who draws the fine wild- 
life covers and illustrations for “Game 
News.” 


Never has such a representation of 
bird-life been depicted in color draw- 
ings since the advent years ago of the 
well-known Audubon Bird Charts. It 
is hoped local School Boards will recog- 
nize in them a valuable adjunct to the 
teaching of nature study in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and 
plan to equip the teachers in their 
grade levels with these beautiful 
moderately priced visual aids. It is 
also hoped sportsmen’s clubs, service 
clubs, patriotic organizations and civic 
groups will get behind the program 
especially in instances where local 
school boards have no money. 











STOLEN—One Ithaca Field Grade 12-gauge 
double barrel hammerless gun No. 335355. 
notify Harold A. Marhoeffer, R. D. No. 7, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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GAME KILL 


Preliminary reports on the small and big 
game kills for the past season are as fol- 
lows: The small game kill, based on esti- 
mates of Field Officers include: 1,524,000 
rabbits; 770,000 squirrels; 2,500 wild turkeys; 
213,000 ringneck pheasants; 114,000 raccoons; 
8,000 quail; 17,000 woodcocks; 28,000 ducks 
and geese; 3,500 shorebirds; 2,600 doves and 
228,000 woodchucks. 

Big game reports, which all successfu! 
hunters are required to submit, totalled 
29,900 antlered deer, 4,157 antlerless deer, 
and 312 black bears. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
not all successful deer and bear hunters 
have reported their trophies and urged them 
to do so at once so that final tabulations 
can be completed. They will be accepted 
even though the deadline for filing them is 
past. 


HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


There were 8 less fatal hunting accidents 
this season than last, although more hunters 
were afield than ever before. Only 29 fatal 
mishaps occurred, 10 in small game season. 
10 in big game season, 6 during the wood- 
chuck season and 3 pre-season accidents. 

On the other hand, the number of non- 
fatalities jumped 124 over the previous year. 
There were 356 non-fatal mishaps, 286 in 
small game season, 42 in deer season, 20 in 
woodchuck season and 8 pre-season. True 
many of these were of a minor nature and 
were due to heavy concentration. Nonethe- 
less, the fact remains that they could easily 
have been avoided had precautions been 
taken. 


LICENSES REVOKED 


Four cases of handling firearms carelessly, 
resulting in bodily injury to hunters, were 
revoked by the Courts of Quarter Sessions. 
The Commission also revoked for one to 
several years the licenses of 240 hunters for 
violations of the Game Laws, which were 
unusually large in number and serious in 
nature this season. More than $110,000 in 
penalties were collected during the past 
seven months, nearly half of which were 
obtained during November and December, 
including over $7,500 from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia deer hunters who were caught 
redhanded in a wholesale deer slaughter in 
Tioga County. 


CARELESS HUNTERS LAMPOONED 
IN NRA SAFETY FILM 


“Trigger-Happy Harry” is the title of a 
16 mm. Kodachrome motion picture in 
sound, which teaches the simple rules of 
safe gun handling by burlesquing the ac- 
tions of the careless hunter as epitomized 
by the blundering Harry for which the 
picture is named. It points out clearly and 
unmistakably, in the course of Harry’s 
reformation, the careless actions leading to 
gun accidents. 

“Trigger-Happy Harry” is released by 
the National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. Rental 
cost is $5.00 per day. 
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Mrs. Margaret Weirauch left, a 1946 Annie Oakley from Lebanon with 8-pointer bagged 


in that county. 
lucky. 


Her companion, Mrs. Margaret Roof, also from Lebanon, was not so 
She missed. Better luck next time Mrs. Roof—Photo Lebanon Daily News. 


THE BEAVER SEASON 


There should be a good catch of beavers 
this season which begins February 15 and 
runs through March 1 with a season limit 
of two per trapper. Twenty counties are 
closed to beaver trapping including Adams, 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, 
Blair, Cambria, Cumberland, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, Somerset, Washington 
and Westmoreland closed. No trapping at 
Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may 


not trap beavers. One person may set, tend 
or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be 
set on the structure of any beaver dam or 
house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on 
the structure of either thereof. Tags must 
be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate 
identification without disturbing traps. Pelts 
must be tagged within 10 days after season, 
and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to 
Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 





The animal, which was thought to be a coyote but was identified by Federal authorities 
as an excellent breed of shepherd dog running wild, was shot by Walter Schucker the 
second day of deer season while hunting in Goshen Township, Clearfield County. It 


measured five feet from nose to tail and weighed forty-two pounds. 


Holding the killer, 


left, is Lester Ogden, Fish Warden for Clearfield County and Lee Richey, Millville. 




















IOWA BIRD HUNTERS ASKED TO 
AID PRODUCTION STUDY 


Iowa pheasant and quail hunters have 
been requested by their Conservation Com- 
mission to aid in the latter’s efforts to ap- 
praise game bird production in that State 
by mailing in the right leg of each pheas- 
ant and the left wing of each quail shot 
through the coming season, the Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau reports. 


Study of the size, shape and hardness of 
the spur on pheasants legs and the shape 
of primary feathers on quail wings will re- 
veal ratio of young and old birds, and help 
the Commission to determine whether pro- 
duction for the year is normal or other- 
wise. 


MORE SHELLS 


“American shooters can forget their 1946 
shortage gripes as guns and ammunition 
will be more plentiful in °’47.” That’s the 
answer Major General Julian S. Hatcher, 
Head of the National Rifle Association’s 
Technical Service, comes up with in his 
article, “1947 Production Prospects,” in the 
January issue of the NRA’s authoritative 
gun magazine, THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 


MAN. 
° 


WANTED!—MORE BUNNIES 


Next summer’s gardeners are getting rid 
of annoying bunnies; Boy Scouts, high school 
students, and other youth groups are getting 
spending money; and hunters are getting 
more cottontails to bang away at next year 
as a result of the Commission’s annual win- 
ter rabbit trapping activities, which are 
now under full steam. 

More than 4,000 bunnies have already been 
trapped from garden areas in city and 
borough limits, watersheds, cemeteries, and 
institutional grounds. 

Even the Government is contributing to 
the haul, nearly 1,000 having been trapped 
at the Letterkenny Depot in Franklin 
County and the Mechanicsburg Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Cumberland County. 

Trapping is conducted only on lands where 
no hunting is legally possible, and the Com- 
mission pays 75c for each rabbit trapped 
by authorized agents and delivered alive in 
good condition to the local Game Protector. 
Persons interested in helping with the pro- 
gram should contact their District Game 
Protector immediately. 

Last year over 30,000 cottontails were 
transferred to replenish depleted areas; this 
year it is hoped that number will be ex- 
ceeded. 

Up to January 15 more than 50,000 bun- 
nies had been received from Missouri and 
liberated on open shooting grounds; most 
of them were in excellent condition. 

The Commission has contracted for 73,224 
Missouri rabbits and shipments will continue 
into February. If all contracts are filled they 
will aggregate the second largest number 
of cottontails ever imported into Pennsyl- 
vania in any one year. 


NEW LECTURE 


New Lecture—Sportsmen’s and other or- 
ganizations looking for something unusual 
in the way of educational entertainment 
may be interested in hearing about a new 
illustrated lecture titled “Ungava and the 
Barren Grounds” by W. E. Clyde Todd, 
Curator Emeritus of Ornithology, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. According to the bro- 
chure describing it the lecture is chock full 
of information of native life and wildlife. If 
interested why not write Mr. Todd for one. 


No relation—There is no relation what- 
ever between the present up and going 
Hunters and Anglers Association of Harris- 
burg and the organization by that name 
which was mentioned in connection with an 
address which appeared in the November 
issue. -A number of readers seem to have 
overlooked the author’s reference to an en- 
tirely different organization existing in 1895 
and for that reason we are herein clarify- 
ing it. 


A Pottstown motorist, on his way to Vir- 
ginia, was badly shaken up but escaped in- 
jury recently when his car was wrecked 
in a collision with a deer in Chester County. 


The ordinary dog wags his “tail” but the 
hound wags his “stern.” An otter wags his 
“pole,” a rabbit his “scut,” a fox his “brush” 
and a deer his “single.” 












































































M. C. MERRITTS TO LECTURE 
FOR COMMISSION 


M. C. MERRITTS 


Mr. Merritts needs no introduction to Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. He has been active in their 
affairs for over thirty years during which he 
has been a member of one sportsmen’s associa- 
tion or another. He is a forceful speaker, 
familiar with the conservation needs of the 
Commonwealth and with the programs sponsored 
by the Game Commission to fill those needs. 
A Past President of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs and a fine organizer, 
he will be of much help to associations which 
are just getting started. Mr. Merritts was born 
in Blair County, educated in the Altoona 
Schools, and traveled extensively throughout 
the United States and Canada fishing and hunt- 
ing. He was a _ Reserve Radio Qperater in 
World War I. 


FEWER DUCKS 


Early returns from duck hunters who 
have already filled in and returned the 
scorecards printed in many outdoor maga- 
zines, state conservation magazines and 
newspapers in cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior bear out official predictions that 
waterfowl have fallen into a marked de- 
cline. 


In the northern zone, which includes 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North and South 
Dakota, where the shooting season has end- 
ed 72 per cent of the hunters who have sent 
in scorecards to date reported Jess ducks 
than lest year, 28 per cent the same or more. 
The average number of ducks killed by each 
hunter daily was 144, total for the season 13, 
with the loss of 4 through crippling and 
failure to retrieve. 
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U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 


In order to obtain the most accurate 
possible counts of duck concentrations that 
can be made, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s coverage during the 1947 inven- 
tory will be on a more extensive basis than 
ever before attempted. Reports on duck 
hunting this fall from most parts of the 
country have been discouraging and the 
Service proposes to do its utmost to find 
out what happened to the ducks. 


DECOY CONTEST 


With the cooperation of Campbell-Fair- 
banks Expositions, Inc., and under the 
sponsorship of Mr. R. J. Schaefer, the Na- 
tional Decoy Makers Contest and Exhibi- 
tion is being revived at the National Sports- 
men’s Show Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, February 15th through 23rd, 
1947. For further information write Thomas 
C. Marshall, Chairman, Fairbanks Exposi- 
tion Co., 139 E. 47th N. Y. 17. 


MAIN RESIGNS AS CANADIAN 
D U MANAGER 


Thomas C. Main of Winnipeg, Manitoba 
has resigned his post as General Manager 
of Ducks Unlimited (Canada), the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau reports. In announc- 
ing the resignation, Judge W. T. Ross of 
Regina, Saskatchewan, who succeeded Mr. 
S. S. Holden of Ottawa as President of the 
Canadian organization following the latter’s 
death of a heart attack while hunting in 
Alberta last month, stated that Mr. Main 
would continue to serve D U in the capacity 
of consulting engineer. 


NEW YORK FIGHTS RABIES IN 
FOXES 


The New York State Conservation De- 
partment, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of Health and Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, has launched a campaign to fight 
tabies in foxes by creating a “zone of fox 
scarcity” around the south-central New 
York counties where an epidemic of canine 
and bovine rabies has been prevalent, en- 
dangering wild stock and humans. A spe- 
cial rabies control crew of a supervisor and 
nine other trappers has been appointed. 
Similar crews will work elsewhere, should 
the epidemic, now centered in Broom, Chen- 
ango, Cortland and neighboring counties, 
jump the barrier zone. 

According to Conservation Commissioner 
Duryea, the Conservation Department is 
concentrating on the fox, while the De- 
partment of Health is conducting an in- 
oculation campaign against rabies in dogs. 


In the May, 1946 issue of Game News we 
ran an article by Katherine Meals titled 
“Death in the White Mountains” in which 
the author neglected to give credit to cer- 
tain sources of information, namely “The 
Pennsylvania Bison Hunt” and “Extinct 
Pennsylvania Animals” . Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker. We are sorry this happened. 
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HARRY B. HOSTETTER 


The Game Commission and the sportsmen 
lost a fine friend and co-worker when Harry B. 
Mostetter, of Lancaster, widely known land- 
scape architect and conservationist passed away 
suddenly on December 26. 

He was a designer of numerous parks, and 
beauty spots and personally was _ responsible 
for the planting of hundreds of trees and shrubs 
throughout the community. For many years 
he carried acorns and other tree seeds in his 
pockets, planting them at intervals as _ he 
hunted small game through the county. 


Pushed Erosion Control 


Contour farming to control erosion and save 
the valuable top soil of Lancaster county cap- 
tured his attention years ago and he contributed 
many valuable ideas and suggestions to speed 
the progress of the work. He was a staunch 
supporter of the campaign to end stream 
pollution, and was a member of the Common- 
=” Predatory Animal Control Study Com- 
mittee. 
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“CALL YOUR SHOT” 


There’s a law laid down in billiards 
Which the sportsman now employs, 
When the ducks head up into the wind, 
And come to the decoys: 

Name your bird, and know the species, 
And always take the drake. 

“Call your shot!” 


Before the marshlands’ drainage, 
When those big flights came along, 
We brought in all that we could kill 
And never thought it wrong: 

Before our modern firearms, 

And ducking clubs, to boot, 

There was one restriction only, 
“Are they close enough to shoot?” 


Now, our wildlife experts tell us, 
Who study trends and flight, 
Our scientists and naturalists 
Whom we trust to put us right 
That we must have a limit, 

And not shoot into the flock; 
Cut down our crippling losses; 
Increase our breeding stock. 
And under new restrictions, 
When the birds come down each Fall, 
Shoot within a certain limit 

Or, we may not shoot at all. 


So, to keep the wildfowl flying 

In the days and years to come, 

Keep your head, know what you’re doing, 
“Call your shot!” 


—BILL BAXTER, Wilmington, Del, 


Snakes cannot travel as fast as some 
people suspect. One species of king snake 
has a maximum speed of .72 miles an hour, 
a bull snake 1.18 miles an hour and the red 
racer of California 3.60 miles an hour. 





Back in 1911 nothing could held a candle to Mr. Fred Walters’, Titusvie, means of, 


hunting transportation. : 
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Top: Thomas Bell, Supervisor Division G, pointing out the Game Commission’s pro- 
posed 23 acre lake project on game lands No. 117 in Washington County to that county’s 
delegates Warren Columbia of Burgettstown and John Abajace of Washington during the 
joint meeting mentioned opposite. 

Center: Members of the Game Commission attending the conference are left to 
right—G. I. Phillips, Alexandria; Robert Lamberton, Franklin, Vice-President; John M. 
Phillips, Pittsburgh, former Commission Member; Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockway; and Ross 
L. Leffler, Pittsburgh, President. 

Bottom: Delegates and Representatives from the Southwest Division of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs who attended. 

Photo by Bob Ford 


JANUARY 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION AND 
COMMISSION MEET TO DISCUSS 
DAM SITES 


A joint meeting, comprising Members of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Dele- 
gates of Southwestern Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and 
Members of the Lakes, Ponds and Recrea- 
tional Areas Committee of the South Wes- 
tern Division, was held in the Jackstown 
Hotel at Irwin on Sunday, November 24 

The primary purpose of this meeting was 
to afford the Southwestern Division sports- 
men important announcements originating 
with the Game Commission. 

Mr. F. I. Rutledge, President of the Divi- 
sion, presided and shortly after convening he 
turned the meeting over to the Honorable 
Robert Lamberton, Vice-President of the 
Game Commission, whose initial action was 
the presentation of a history of the Game 
Training School at Brockway. This provec 
to be a very interesting narrative since it 
traced the School’s history from inception 
to an account of the most recent induction 
in 1946. At the conclusion of Mr. Lam- 
berton’s presentation he made the surpris 
ing, but pleasing announcement, that the 
Game Commission Training School had be: 
named, through formal action by the Com- 
mission, in honor of the present President, 
Ross L. Leffler, the man who had conceived 
this School. 

President Leffler then thanked his collea- 
gues and the Sportsmen for the honor con- 
ferred. 

He also followed with a treatment of the 
current general game conditions and _ in- 
formed the audience of proposed Duck fly- 
ways now being created through impound- 
ing a series of lakes and ponds on Game 
Lands. 

Honorable G. I. Phillips and Doctor Kil- 
gus, also members of the Game Commission. 
in their talks presented interesting and im- 
portant views concerning various phases of 
our wildlife. 

Tom Bell, Supervisor of Division “G” 
had large photographs, fixed on plaques 


extending to the ceiling, of bodies of water 


in each of the Southwestern counties where 
work was being undertaken to provide the 
proposed duck flyways. 

A short business session was held by the 
sportsmen’s group, after which the meeitng 
adjourned. 

The Delegates and Members present were 
profuse in their thanks for the cooperative 
and genial attitude shown by the Game 
Commission Members present and expressed 
a desire for an early future get-to-gether 
of the same bodies.—J. L. Carey. 


CRYPTOGRAM 
By Kathryn Meals 
SAFETY 
ZRUZBA SV AGMV WQ BWGM 


OZMPVO SVQWMV BWG AJWWO. 
(Answer on Page 34) 


sos 


We need as many back issues ef the Game 
News as we can obtain. If yeu have any yeu 
do not plan to keep, please let us have them 
—The Editor. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


I am sending you some food for thought. 
i have been studying the Commission’s post- 
war program. It appears to be good if the 
money is sufficient. However, I would like 
to make these suggestions: 

First, the Commission should try to ob- 
tain a fifty cent increase in the resident 
hunter’s license, as soon as possible. 

Second, extend the farm program through- 
out the state gradually as funds permit, not 
too rapidly, but as effectively as possible 
when established; that is, give the farmers 
all that you promise, and let them have 
ali the benefits. This will serve to expand 
the project. 

Third, plant ringnecks and quail to as 
large an extent as possible, on the farm 
game areas in the month of September. 
This will make better shooting in Novem- 
ber, and the hunters will get them rather 
than the predators. Continue, to plant ma- 
ture birds in early spring also, for a breed- 
ing stock. This will require more game 
hatcheries. 

Fourth, provide for trapping the game 
refuges and propagation areas to the fullest 
extent, controlling predators. This predator 
control, in my opinion, requires more atten- 
tion than it has heretofore received. It is 
basic to game propagation. Decimation of 
crows and hawks, owls, foxes and weasels 
in the months of February, March and April 
is very necessary. They greatly impair th: 
production of ground nesting game birds 
and rabbits. Sportsmen and trappers should 
assist the game protectors in this work. 

Fifth, provide more food for winter and 
early spring feeding. Food shelters, reason- 
ably large, filled in December or January, 
in numbers, and kept filled as weather per- 
mits, would help in the feeding program. If 
filled before the deep snows come, they 
would serve better and be more effective. I 
would recommend large, sheltered feeders. 

Lastly, while I approve the program as 
outlined, I do not see how the Commission 
can do what it would like to do, unless the 
sportsmen are willing to raise the license fee 
to at least $2.50. I would like to see the 
land purchase program’ continued, not 
scrapped, but expanded to at least two mil- 
lion acres over a reasonably long period.— 
J. Q. Creveling, Attorney-at-Law, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


FOUND in McKean County—Good deer rifle. 
— to Harry Myers, 24 School St., Sharpsville. 
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A car load of more than 6,000 rabbits from 
Missouri being unloaded at Wilkes-Barre re- 
cently for restocking in Division B. Game Pro- 
tectors and sportsmen were on hand to pick up 
and release the bunnies which will be released 
on open hunting territory within the counties 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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Across 
Stinging insect 
Aquatic fur-bearing mam- 
mal 


. Rodent pest 
. Lubricant 
. Skeleton structure of a 


building 


. One (Scotch) 

. Exist 

. Primary 

. Large snake 

. Full 

. Intrigue 

. Game rodent 

. Man’s nickname 

. Large carniverous game 


animal 


. Flat, stinging fish 

. Plateau 

. Arranges in a row 

. Angers 

. Exists 

. Skill 

. Genus of geese 

.In the groove (slang) 
. That thing 

. The good earth 

. Student (French) 

. An Arabian, lateen-rigged 


ship 


. Lion 

. Paradise 
. Tear down 

. Male red deer 
. Biblical 


possessive pro- 


noun 


. Killers of same family as 


4 across 


. Owl’s cry 

. On a slant 

. Hurry 

. Nocturnal bird of prey 
. Fabric for socks 

. Unit 

. Rubber tree 

. Ancient pointed weapon 
. Jewel 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Beginning a new MONTHLY FEATURE by that versatile contributor 
Stanley Orr, of Pittsburgh. 


Down 
1. Male porker 
2. Ireland 
3. Pachyderm of Africa and 
Asia 
4. Bid 
5. More hackneyed 
6. Weed 
7. Printer’s measures 
8. To gag 


. Common mob 

. Small wild ox of Celebes 
. Small river duck 

. Song bird 

. Sights a gun 

. Burning pile 

. Plait of hair 

. Our planet 

. A row between seats 

. Strainer 


41. 


30. Species of poplar tree 
32. Saint (Portuguese) 

34. 
38 
29 


Before (poetic) 


. Large African River 
. Old-world mammal cov- 


ered with spines 
A large, long necked, 
aquatic bird 


. Meadows 

. Song bird 

. Venetian silver medal 

. Aquatic fur-bearers of the 


Pribilof Islands 


. Potato (dialect) 
. Biblical pronoun 
. Ululate 

. Knowing 

. Row 

. Appear 

. Point 
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“No, no, Ben! Get hold of yourself, PLEASE! 


FEATHERED CAUCUS 


The grackles and the blue jays were having 
a dispute, 

The grackles were more garrulous, 
jays were most astute. 
Their technique in phonetics was to alarm 
and bluster 
Their legislative 
filabuster, 
The maples resounded with their shouts 
of shrill dissention 

Pertaining to policy perhaps, 
convention, 

A controversial subject involving every 
bird 

Each delegate was clamoring for the final 
word, 

Although they wrangled loudly no violence 
was done 

Through bickering or bargaining the pro’s 
or con’s had won. 

Wings in flight re-echoed their last dis- 
cordant pleas 

Thus wild exponents of freedom hold 
caucus in the trees. 


—JOSEPHINE B. ALEXANDER. 


the 


tactics were _ strictly 


or ethical 





Game Protectors of Division G, displaying confiscated muskrat pelts at a recent meeting at the summer camp of Ross L. Leffler, 
Commission president. ; 
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WORD PUZZLE 
By Stanley Orr 


BUGS 


Hezwmen 
HpOda'd 
ApnAyWad 
eo De Zp 
DaPrHn 
wae —enon | 


Did you ever think how quiet the woods 
would be with no insects around? Well, here 
are 22 to liven things for the birds, the 
farmers and you hunters. You have never 
hunted game this small, so it takes a good 
aim to find 17 in this month’s word-block. 

Use any letter as often as you need it, but 
no skipping—move only to adjoining letters. 
For example, take the letter “H” in the third 
row and spell “Hornet.” Now get out your 
pencil, a bottle of DDT and go to work. 

Answers on Page 34. 


The Aetna Affiliated Life Insurance Com- 
panies, with the cooperation of Outdoors 
Magazine, have produced a fine new 16 mm. 
hunting film in full color and sound, en- 
tiled AIM FOR SAFETY. According to 
the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, this motion 
picture is not only pictorially excellent, with 
a number of colorful and thrilling sequences 
of pheasant and deer hunting, but it deals 
very effectively with the subject of safe gun 
handling. 

The film is available for free showing by 
any responsible organization or group. Those 
interested should contact the nearest branch 
office of any of the Aetna Affiliated Life In- 
surance Companies well in advance of the 
date for which the film is desired, as prints 
are limited and are in considerable demand. 


Plans for the formation of a new nation- 
wide skeet organization were given impetus 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Skeet Shooting Asso- 
ciation in Boston. At this meeting, the 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. . 
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Shown here with their dog and six raccoons they shot in one evening recently are Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert A. Fritz, Williamsport. The ’coons were bagged in the Steam Valley 


area. 


Other members of the hunting party were Oliver and Max Brewer. 


Mrs. Fritz 


brought two of the animals down from a tree with one shot. 


N.S. S. A. directors, in a step they considered 
to be in the best interests of skeet shooting, 
accepted the offer of National Sportsman, 
Inc., publishers of Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine, to relinquish all rights in the 
name “National Skeet Shooting Association.” 
The directors also acted to dissolve the asso- 
ciation, and offered to turn over its name 
to the shooters of the country as soon as 
these shooters form a new organization of 
their own. 


Horses can sleep standing up because their 
legs are provided with muscular mechanism 
which causes them to lock, making a horse 
stand as if he were on stilts. 


Photo by Williamsport Grit 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 

Sumac is a valuable shrub to protect soil 
from erosion because it grows in rough places 
with poor soil; at the same time it can be 
a valuable cash crop because it yields a 
tanning material needed in leather-making. 





Fish kept in cold storage for a long time 
unprotected from atmospheric oxygen de- 
teriorate; the fat becomes rancid, darken- 
ing the flesh to a rust color. 





Big game animals have increased in the 
United States during the recent years to 
over 7,000,000, or one to every 19 human 
beings in the nation. 





CONTINUE GAME LAND 
PURCHASES 


To the Editor of PENNsyLvANIA GAME NEws 
and Fellow Sportsmen: 


I am much interested in the matter of 
continuing the purchase of game lands, as 
a means of perpetuating the recreational 
sport of hunting in our state, and do not 
believe we should discontinue such pur- 
chases now. 

The original goal, when the project was 
started, was that the state should ac- 
quire five million acres of the non-pro- 
ductive forest areas of the state, as public 
lands. After the project was begun, the first 
purchasers were made by the Forestry 
Commission for state forest purposes, and 
game refuges were located on such pur- 
chases by permission. After some time, the 
purchases by the Forestry Commission 
slowed down, and the State Game Com- 
mission was authorized to purchase addi- 
tional lands for permanent game refuges 
and open hunting grounds, using for this 
purpose a part of the game fund. 


Since being so authorized, the Game 
Commission has brought about eight hun- 
dred thousand acres, and established numer- 
ous game refuges on those lands and large 
open areas are devoted to public hunting. 
These purchases constitute a permanent 
home for our wild animal life; they serve 
to give protection against forest fires, and 
provide recreational areas for public hunt- 
ing. 

What the Forestry Commission bought, 
plus what the Game Commission has bought, 
added together, shows that the original 
goal, after forty years, has not yet been 
half completed. 

Of the game lands, there is provision in 
the law not only for purchase but also for 
maintenance and for sale of timber, as that 
product becomes of commercial value. 


I have considered the acquisition of such 
lands as absolutely necessary for ‘the con- 
tinuance of the recreational sport of public 
hunting, as well as the perpetuation of our 
wild game species. Up to date the sportsmen 
have received large dividends from them 
and by their development in the future 


there will be greater dividends. 

There is some opposition being engen- 
dered against the continuation of the pur- 
chases by the Game Commission. In my 
judgment it would be a mistake to stop 
now. While it would be well to develop 
these lands in order to increase game, 
such development should not stop the fur- 
ther purchases. There is plenty of land, 
now waste, and which will continue to be 
waste lands, which if acquired and pro- 
tected would serve the purposes of the 
sportsmen; I mean lands not suitable for 
agriculture, and which are subjected to 
forest fires, and constitute fire hazards. 

“Land purchases will be the salvation 
of our hunting and fishing in the years 
to come, and to stop it would be a grave 
mistake.” These are the words of one of 
the greatest conservationists in the state, 
recently expressed. He further says: “We 
must look ahead in our progress and visu- 
alize as far as possible the conditions as 
they will be fifty or more years from now.” 


Respectfully yours, 
J. Q. CREVELING 
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Because the former Edsel Ford estate, now part 
of the Highland state game area of southeastern 
Michigan, was closed to public hunting for so 
many years, hunters had high hopes for the 
abundance of game they would find there this 
fall when part of the area was opened to public 
hunting by the state. 

They were disappointed. They found virtually 
no birds and few rabbits. Only squirrels were 
reasonably plentiful. 

Game men cited the situation this week as 
another in a long list of examples that mere 
closing of an area does not mean ultimate abund- 
ance of game. Once more, they say, it is proved 
that game is a crop to be taken within reason 
and that if it is not taken by the hunter— 
under regulations to safeguard the species, of 
course—the surplus will be eliminated by natural 
causes—cold, disease, starvation, predators. 


The Keystone Fish, Game & Forestry Protective 
Association of Shamokin recently released a 
statement on its vities The report showed 
a total of 1,987 ringneck pheasants were raised 
and released this year. The United Sportsmen 
of Shamokin spent $1,015.97 for the building of 
pens to raise the birds; $606.48 was spent to feed 
them; while $595.00 was paid for feed for birds 
raised by farmers in the area. The Keystone 
Club has ordered 1,000 cottontail rabbits for re- 
lease this winter. 


The Bald Eagle Valley Sportsmen’s League, Ty- 
rone, has made very good progress, although it 
is only two years old. It owns a modern stone 
elub house with five acres of land, has over 
9680.00 in its treasury, and possesses over $280.00 
worth of ammunition. 


“At a Thanksgiving turkey shoot on the 

Chamberlin Farm in Penn Valley, the Lower 
Merion Rod and Gun Club awarded as prizes 
fifteen turkeys which averaged sixteen pounds 
each on spinning boards, still targets and at the 
traps. 
“At the club’s Annual Fall Drawing, held in 
the American Legion Hall in Narberth, six prizes 
were awarded as follows: ist prize, a Marlin 30-30 
deer rifle; 2nd prize, a $20.00 fishing rod; 3rd 
prize, a $12.00 fishing reel; 4th, 5th and 6th 
prizes, each $5.00 worth of sporting equipment. 

“The Lower Merion Rod and Gun Club holds 
a short business meeting followed by interesting 
entertainment and motion pictures the third 
Wednesday of every month, excepting July and 
August. Membership in the club costs only $1.00 
per year.”—Ellen A. Dietrich, Chairman of Pub- 
licity. 


A meddler is one who suffers from an inter- 
feriority complex. 


“That chap evidently lives in a very small 
apartment.” 

“How do you deduce that?” 

“Elementary, my dear fellow. Didn’t you no- 
tice that his dog wagged his tail up and down 
instead of sideways?” 


Contest winners. We offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to the winners of the Charleroi 
Sportsmen’s Association Hunt Safely Essay Con- 
test in the Junior and Senior High Schools, and 
to the club itself for its interest in sponsoring 
such a worthy project. We should like to pub- 
lish the winning essays, but it is out of the ques- 
tion because of limited space. However we 
wouldn’t think of omitting the names of the 
winners. Here they are: Senior High School 
lst, Dolores Botler; 2nd, Paul Wagner; 3rd, 
Joyce Clark. Junior High School: Ist, Elaine 
Snyder; 2nd, James Clark; 3rd, Peggy Bielski. 
Cash prizes will be awarded. The essays, con- 
sisting of not over 300 words. Last year the 
Charleroi association sponsored a poster con- 
test On safe shooting. They are on the beam. 


The McDonald Sportsmen’s Association, com- 
prising 948 members, purchased and released 24 
dozen Missouri cottontails in that vicinity on De- 
cember 26. Many other clubs have purchased 
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and released game of various kinds and have 
even budgeted funds to make purchases next 
season. It would be interesting to hear from 
all of them to determine how much additiona] 
restocking in the aggregate is done by the 
sportsmen themselves. 


The most comprehensive club stocking of fish 
and game ever to be undertaken by any club 
in Pennsylvania is being carried on by the Lehigh 
County Fish & Game Protective Association. 

All the proceeds from a recently conducted do- 
nation campaign will be divided between the 
fish and game funds for the purchase of wildlife 
to be stocked in the open waters and game covers 
of Lehigh County during 1947. 

With the full support of the membership, the 
tentative budget for the purchase of fish and 
game for next year is being set at $4,000.00. 
This amount, according to President Jack Houser, 
can even be greater if every member either makes 
his full donation of two dollars or solicits the 
aid of his friends in disposing of the booklets. 

Three awards were presented during the cam- 
paign meeting on December 8. Highlighting the 
array of prizess was a Nash, model 600, four door 
deluxe sedan. 

The second award was a Scott Attwater out- 
board motor, three and one-half horse power; 
and the third, a Winchester high power rifle. 


More than fifty papers will be selected for the 
Twelfth North American Wildlife Conference, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, February 3, 4 
and 5, 1947. Four speakers will be scheduled 
for each of the General Meetings, and six for 
each of the Technical Sessions. 

Technical Sessions will include Wildlife of 
Grasslands and Forests; Wildlife of Farms and 
Ranches; Inland Fisheries and Fresh-water Areas; 
Marine fisheries and Ocean Areas; Wildlife and 
Land-use Concepts; and New Techniques in Wild- 
life Management. 

General Meetings include Wildlife and _ the 
Land; Is Wildlife Education Getting Results?; 
Wildlife and Business; and Is Wildfowling on the 
Way Out? 


Wins ‘Hunt Safely’ Essay Contest—Miss Jean Patrick, Mine 42, receives a $25 check for 
writing the winning essay in a contest for Adams Township, Cambria County High School 
students sponsored by Sportsmen’s associations from Krayn, Dunlo, Salix and St. Michael. 
Presenting her with the check is Allen Croyle, secretary of the St. Michael Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Other winners, left to right, are Marianne Demchak, St. Michael; Joseph Kanavich, Mine 
42; William Rogosky, Mine 42; Albert Helsel, Salix, and Theresa Caroff, Dunlo. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


(Abstracted from 


Conservation 

Day, Albert M. Goose Business, Outdoorsman 
(814 North Tower Court, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
20 cents a copy), 88 (3), May-June 1946, pp. 
20-21, 57-58, 2 photos (one a portrait of the 
author). 

The history of the goose concentration at 
Horseshoe Lake, Illinois, and its exploitation to 
a point where prohibition of shooting became 
necessary to save the birds. 


Control 


Douglas, Donald W., and A. M. Stebler. Bounties 
don’t work out as they are supposed to, Michigan 
Conservation (Dept. of Conservation, State Office 
Bldg., Lansing 13, Mich.) 15 (2), Feb. 1946, 
pp. 6-7, 10, 2 tables. 

Coincidence of fox abundance with lowered 
grouse and pheasant populations has resulted in 
suggestions that a bounty be paid on foxes. 
However the Department of Conservation does not 
believe such action would result in controlling 
foxes in view of its experience with paying 
bounties on wolves, coyotes and bobcats. ‘‘Unless 
control removes more animals than would normally 
die as a result of natural causes, it has no effect. 
All species of animals are subject to natural 
checks on their unlimited increase, with the re- 
sult that their numbers tend to be fairly stable. 
Predators are no exception to the rule.” 


Ecology 


Buss, Irven O. Pheasants, fox, and quail, Wis- 
consin Conservation Bul. (Wisconsin Conservation 
Dept., Madison 2), 11 (4), April 1946, pp. 8-15, 
4 figs., tables. 

Decrease in the pheasant bag was attributed 
to fox predations by some hunters. Stomach 
analyses of both red and grey foxes reveal no 
direct predation on either the pheasant or quail. 
While pheasant population was low, that of the 
bobwhite was high—a good indication that preda- 
tion was not a ruling factor. Low temperatures 





Wildlife Review) 


during the breeding season may have had an in- 
hibiting effect upon the pheasants. 


Food Habits 


Nestler, Ralph B. Mechanical value of grit 
for bobwhite quail, Journ. Wildlife Management 
(P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, 
Pa. $1.00 a copy) 10 (2) April 1946, pp. 137-142, 
1 pl., tables. 

A study of 1,372 pen-raised quail revealed that 
those birds without grit survived, grew and re- 
produced equally as well as did those to whom 
grit was accessible. 


Management 


Jenkins, B. C. What about controlled burning? 
Michigan Conservation. (Dept. of Conservation, 
State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 15 (4), May 1946, 
pp. 12-14, 2 photos. 

Sporadic fires have resulted in improved deer 
hunting when cover became too dense. - In- 
tentional burning was tried. ‘‘Controlled burning 
should not be looked upon as a dangerous ex- 
periment. Hundreds of accidental fires in differ- 
ent kinds of cases and in hazardous weather con- 
ditions are controlled every year by men with- 
out the advantage of warning or previous ground 
preparation. Certainly these same men can con- 
trol fire on an area where it is adequately fire- 
lined beforehand and the fire set at their own 
discretion according to weather conditions. Con- 
trolled burning is not a panacea but appears to 
be an economical means of controlling size and 
density of natural growth resulting with moder- 
ate success. 


Propagation 

Enders, Robert K., and Eleanor M. Paxson 
Ablation of the scent glands of skunks, Journ. 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc. (600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 75 cents a copy), 108 (827), Feb. 
1946, pp. 84-86, 7 figures. 

Illustrated directions for deodorizing skunks. 





Editorially Speaking, Wellsboro Gazette 12/12/46 


Orchids to the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission officers, fish wardens, and_ state 
and local police officers for their excellent 
work in rounding up and bringing to jus- 





“of course I can get out to go to the hunting 
club tonight. My wife can’t keep me at home. 
No woman, no matter how big, can boss me 


around. I’m master in my home and besides 
my wife’s away for a week!” 


tice a party of hunters who were slaught- 
ering Tioga county’s game on a wholesale 
basis. 

Most of these men were out-of-state 
hunters who thought game law enforcement 
officers would be asleep at the switch. They 
learned how wrong they were, and it was 
a costly, but most deserving lesson. 

Pennsylvania doesn’t want men like this 
in her woods or on her streams. She re- 
serves that privilege to the real sportsmen, 
the men who abide by the rules and regu- 
lations, the men who take their rifle, or 
rod and reel in hand for a day of sport 
and enjoyment, not for ruthless, illegal 
killing. 

Pennsylvania spends millions on preserv- 
ing and propagating game. They spend 
thousands more on game refuges, and on 
salaries for game and fish wardens. And, 
why? So you, the hunter and the fisherman, 
can be assured of a good season of sport 
every year. But when a band of outlaws 
move in, utterly disregard every rule in 
the book and proceed to wipe out as much 
game as they possibly can for their own 
financial gain or selfish interest, then the 
iron clad fist of the Game Commission 
lashes out and somebody gets hurt. 

And to men of this ilk, who mistakenly 
classify themselves as “sportsmen” just 
remember, Pennsylvania and Tioga county 
don’t want you in their woods or on their 
streams. And don’t look for the “welcome” 
mat. It won’t be out! 
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For Your Library 


Greed and Carelessness is a new book just ad- 
vertised by the Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa.., 
for $3.00, which should be in the libraries of 
every Conservation Department, every Game Pro- 
tector and every Hunter and Gun Enthusiast in 
the country. 


The author, W. C. Shaffer, Chief, General 
Field Operation Division, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, has woven into this narrative every 
scrap of information obtainable on the subject, 
and he has done it in such a manner that even 
the statistical elements become intensely interest- 
ing as one peruses them. Nothing even remotely 
akin to this work has ever been published be- 
fore, and the author’s many years experience in 
holding referee hearings on hundreds of hunting 
accidents has enabled him to present first-hand 
examples of how they occur and qualified him 
to prescribe for their prevention. 

Greed and Carelessness contains 230 pages 
written in plain non-technical language well 
suited for instructing youngsters who are just 
beginning to beg for firearms. Parents too will 
learn much from its pages. Evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the subject has been 
treated is borne out by the following contents: 
Hunting Accidents: Causes and Solution; De- 
fining and Classifying Hunting Accidents; Freak, 
Unavoidable and Contributory Accidents; Fire- 
arms; Safe and Unsafe; Youth and Hunting Acci- 
dents; Hunting Accident Reports; Statistics; 
There Ought to be a Law; Fitness Examinations 
for Hunters; The Question of Financial Respon- 
sibility; License Revocation as a Control Measure: 
Horse Sense; Public Opinion and Judicial View- 
point; Analysis and Conclusions; Remedial Meas- 
ures. 


You can’t afford to be without this ‘one and 
only.’ It’s a MUST. 


Guide to Wild Ducks—This excellent guide 
which is just off press depicts eighteen of our 
common wild ducks in full color and contains a 
cover map also in color showing the four prin- 
cipal migration routes taken by our waterfowl. 
The author, Col. H. P. Sheldon; the artist Fred 
Everett. Cost 25 cents. National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1129 Vermont Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


Crow Shooting—A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 
W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y., $2.50 by Bert 
Popowski, is another late addition for the sports- 
man’s library. It tells all about the habits and 
idiosyncrasies of old ‘corvus’ and gives expert 
detail on how to hunt him. A little off season 
shooting in sections where crows are unusually 
abundant will offer both sport and control. 





“My Gun Kicked Me!” 
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“Had report of a covey of about 25 quail 
which had not been molested up to mid-season. 
A lecal sportsmen’s club posted signs encourag- 
ing hunters to refrain from shooting quail. 
These met with hearty approval, and no un- 
favorable comments were heard concerning 
them.”"—Game Protector Martin Shaffer, Mt. 
Pleasant, November, 1946. 





“A farmer in the Path Valley section of 
Franklin County was cutting stove wood around 
the middle of November. He cut a hollow tree 
and when it fell and broke apart four baby 
squirrels dropped out. I do not believe I have 
ever heard of such a late or early litter of gray 
squirrels, whichever you wish to call it.’-—Game 
Protector Haroid k. Kus-eii, Biain, November, 1946. 





“The deer are too plentiful in this area and I 
see a good number of bucks. I picked up seven 
killed on the highway during November and 
about the same number in October. These 
animals were not killed at any regular crossing, 
but were found in all places.’—Game Protector 
George H. Burdick, Tidioute, November, 1946. 





“What seemed very unusual to me was a wren 
which had made its summer home around my 
place of work. It was still occupying its head- 
quarters two days before Christmas.”—Deputy 
Game Protector, Gurney Clark, Hegins, November, 
1946. 





“A Red Lion hunter, Kenneth Klinefelter, 
answers to the mame ‘Kilroy’ since several un- 
weuel hunting shots. Hunting rabbits in Lan- 
easter County, Ken killed two rabbits with one 
shot. After the first pair fell, one of his buddies 
remarked that he wouldn’t repeat that feat in 
emother fifty years. The same day he repeated 
the act, killing four rabbits with two shells. 
Later in the season Ken was hunting squirrels 
tm York County and scored another double kill.” 
—Game Protector Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor, 
Nevember, 1946. 





“I had one claim for bear damage during the 
bear season. The animal came within 10 yards 
of the farmer’s house and tore up two hives of 
bees. The next morning around 5 p. m. bruin was 
back for more honey. The farmer got in five 
shots at the animal and wounded it but the next 
day the hunters were unable to track it down 
from the blood trail."—Game Protector Duane 
E. Lettie, Clarion, November, 1946. 


“And now here is one for the books. Four 
hunters asked permission to hunt on a certain 
farm in Silver Lake Township. Permission was 


+ granted. The farmer, attracted by considerable 


shooting, investigated. He found two of the 
men each had the end of a fifty foot rope, 
dragging it through the fields. The other two 
hunters were following along behind shooting 
the rabbits flushed by the rope. Result. Another 
farm that was open to public hunting now closed.” 
Game Protector Fred S. Fisher, Montrose, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 





“Received a report of a gray fox taking a 
bite at Donald Shrum of Logan Ferry when he 
was returning from town. Reynard took hold of 
young Donald’s trousers, but did not bite him. 
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A call was made to his home and Bob Buh 
responded with a .22 pistol with which the fog 
was killed. The odd part was that it made no 
attempt to run away during the incident. The fox 
was buried complete, and my belief is it may 
have had distemper. (Incident took place abeut 
50 yards from Donald’s home).’’—Game Protector 
Anthony J. Zaycosky, Vandergrift, November, 
1946. 





“Ex Army Sgt. Rudolph Paukoucek, Har- 
mansville, learned a little trick while in Ger- 
many during World War II, that of taking off 
his shoes and socks and rubbing his half frozen 
toes to warm them. But it did not work out se 
well in the big woods of Pennsylvania this fall. 
While sitting on a stump playing (this little pig 
went to market) a big buck watched unobserved 
for a moment then safely dashed away while 
the Sarge made a grab for his gun.’’—C. P. Rupert, 
Deputy Game Protector, Oakmont. 





“On November 28 I received a report of a 
large deer that had been shot near Parker. Upon 
examining the animal found it had been fight- 
ing and had its .stomach punctured by another 
deer’s horn and was badiy bruised. The animal 
was taken to the County Home. It was a 9-point 
buck and weighed about 175 pounds. 

“On November 29, near Leatherwood Station, 
a bear weighing between 250-300 pounds was 
killed by a train.’-—Game Protector Levi Whippo, 
Parkers Landing, November, 1946. 





“A hunter informed me that he _ shot a 
squirrel during the season which lodged in the 
crotch of a tree. Thinking the wind would 
eventually dislodge it he decided to wait. In 
the meantime a red squirrel appeared. In its 
search for nuts it found the gray squirrel and 
began pushing it around with its nose until 
it finally fell to the ground. The hunter picked 
up his quarry and proceeded on his way home. 
Just as a suggestion to hunters, the next time 
you are in such a prediciment, just send out an 
S.0O.8. call for a red squirrel.’’—Game Protector 
Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown, November, 1946. 
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“William Ritz, who resides in Union Town- 
ship, Fulton County, trapped recently a little 
spotted skunk on Sidling Hill Mountain in that 
county. He says this is the second individual 
of this species he has taken in the past two years. 


“The spotted skunk is smaller than our com- 
mon striped skunk, more weasel-like, and has 
several narrow short stripes or connected spots 
running through the black. Most subspecies are 
western in their geographical distribution, but 
one, the Alleghenian Spotted Skunk Spilogale 
putorius, is found in the southern Alleghenies 
from Virginia southward.’’— Roger Latham, 
Chambersburg. 





Free Lance Photography is the name of a new 
pook for the shutter clickers which is worth 
every cent of the $4.00 price. It is more than 
just another book on photography. It is a 
practical presentation of the tremendous possi- 
bilities of free lance picture taking. It is written 
in a concise yet entertaining manner from the 
experienced point of view of a veteran free 
lance who has sold hundreds of pictures and has 
guided many fellow photographers into practical 
free lance work. Its principal aim is to show how 
to make money with a camera. The author, 
Townsend Godsey, is an expert in his field. 


Essential Books, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
SS 





“On Sunday, November 17, I observed a flock 
of about a dozen Evening Grosbeaks along 
Route 77 about five miles east of Spartansburg 
in Crawford County. Last winter the influx of 
these birds was quite general in the north- 
western part of the state and it may be possible 
that this winter will witness another general 
invasion. 

“On November 6 I accompanied Game Protector 
Overturf to the Hillsville school, a suburb of 
New Castle, Lawrence County, to investigate 
the report that a wild goose had been found 
in the school yard by one of the school children. 
I was somewhat surprised that the bird was not 
a Canada Goose, as I had expected, but a very 
nice specimen of the Lesser Snow Goose in ad- 
vanced juvenile plumage. The bird has been 
mounted for display at the Pymatuning Water- 
fowl Museum.’’—Game Protector Wm. C. Grimm, 
Oil City, November, 1946. 





_ “There are a lot of coons being killed here 
in my District. I know of one fellow who has 





taken 34 to date."—Game Protector John P. 
Eicholtz, Strasburg, November, 1946. 
“Special Deputy Harry Hallman received a 


complaint of chicken losses from a cooperator on 
Farm Game Project No. 44. He set traps and as a 
result there is one less fox. The unusual feature 
is that the animal was an old male grey fox and 
weighed 15 pounds. That is considerably heavier 
than the average 8 pounds for an adult grey. 
He sure must have had a King’s diet to attain 
that weight."—Game Protector James A. Brown, 
Perkasie, November, 1946. 
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“During the present hunting season I pro- 
bated a great horned owl for bounty killed by 
a hunter in this District, which when opened 
contained almost the whole carcass of a muskrat. 
The entire tail of the rat had been devoured in- 
tact, as well as other large parts with bones 
and fur. 


“If this muskrat was killed as well as eaten 
by the owl, it proves further the ferocity of this 
bird, as the muskrat itself is a tough bundle of 
meanness for its size.”—Game Protector H. E. 
Sutherland, Greenville, November, 1946. 


“Many deer are still being killed on U. S 
Reutes 6 and 209. In most cases the carcasses 
are not in any condition to salvage.’-—Game 
Protector John H. Lohman, Milford, November. 
1946. 


“On November 21 Francis McChesney, a farmer 
living in Darlington Township, shot and killed 
a 40 pound coyote standing 27 inches at the 
shoulder and 5 inches long. This animal was 
identified by Mr. Higbe, senior investigator of the 
Department of Agriculture. The farmers living 
in that section not far from the Ohio line have 
lost a number of sheep during the past several 
weeks.’’—Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, 
Beaver, November, 1946. 
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“With a total of about twenty Protectors and 
two State Policemen we were unable to handle 
the traffic crossing the Columbia-Wrightsville 
Bridge on November 1 of this year. Photographer 
Drake of the Harrisburg office witnessed this. 
Of course, not all of these hunters were from 
York County. Some were from Adams, Franklin, 
etc. I am told there was also an endless stream 
of hunters traveling the highway between Har- 
risburg and Elizabethtown coming into Lancaster 
County the first morning prior to 9 a. m. There 
was also an exceptionally large number of non- 
residents here the first two days, as well as an 
unusually large number of hunters from Phila- 
delphia, Chester, Berks and Lebanon Counties 
to say nothing of the coal regions. Hunters and 
landowners were very much disgruntled with this 
condition here.’’"—Game Protector J. M. Haver- 
stick, Lancaster, November, 1946. 





“The grand-daddy of them all met his fate 
on December 2, 1946 in Hamlin Township, Mc- 
Kean County. He was a 14-point buck killed by 
an unknown hunter from Pittsburgh. He had a 
tag dated 1923 on one of his ears and a brand 
on his left shoulder. He was large in frame 
and poor in fiesh, the estimated weight being 
around 225 lbs. The rack was very small and 
the animal was all gray around the head and 
over the shoulders.”—Game Protector William J 
Carpenter, Mt. Jewett. 





‘While patrolling in the vicinity of Selkirk I 
observed what appeared to be a large cat lying 
along the road evidently hit by an automobile. 
I was surprised when I stopped to look closer 
to find a fair-sized wildcat. It was the first I 
have seen in this part of the country.’’—Game 
Protector Donald E. Miller, Titusville, November. 
1946. 


“While checking vermin traps in Harbor Creek 
Township on November 10, I was quite sur- 
prised to find that I had two red foxes in two 
traps which were set approximately 12 feet apart.” 
—Game Protector Clifford L. Ruth, Wesleyville. 
November, 1946. 





“Mr. H. Albert Bohner, Lewisburg shot a 
ringneck pheasant with a bow and arrow just 
as it left the ground. He used a 55 lb. bow 
with a 28-inch small game arrow. A student at 
Bucknell University, he was working on his 
home when he saw the bird. When he hit it he 
was so excited he dove headfirst and grabbed 
it with his hands. But it was already dead. 
Mrs. Bohner is also an archery enthusiast and 
was the one responsible for getting her husband 
interested in hunting with the bow.’—Robert 
W. Donehower, Lewisburg. 





Game Protector William A. Moyer, Allentown, 
sent in a pheasant band No. 19466 taken from 
a pheasant shot by Mr. George Bauscher, that 
city, on November 30 in Lehigh County. Records 
show the bird was released September 30, 1937 in 
Upper Macungie Township that county. This 
wise bird, nearly ten years old when killed, 
nearly escaped inasmuch as it was shot on the 
very last day of the season. 
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“Mr. Earl Johnson, Hamburg, who has trapped 
50 red and gray foxes this fall, reports that 
while along the foot of the Blue Mountain one 
day he heard what sounded like a small dog 
tonguing on the trail of some animal. Stopping 
to observe, he saw a deer coming across a 
field followed a short time later by a red fox, 
which he says was trailing the deer just like 
a dog. The fox continued on the deer’s trail 
until it saw Mr. Johnson, then it quickly took 
to the woods. 

“Out of the 50 foxes Mr. Johnson has trapped 
this fall he says that there were only 5 females. 
He is very much puzzled as to why he isn’t able 
to catch more females.”—Game Protector E. J 
Turner, Centerport, November, 1946. 


“Merle M. Glitch, 202 South Walnut Street, 
New Castle, piled up a record of groundhogs 
last season using a .22 Hornet with a highpower 
scope. One hundred whistlepigs fell to his un- 
erring aim. He supplied many families with some 
good eating during the meat shortage. Aside 
from being an ardent ‘chuck hunter, Mr. Glitch 
is also one of the leading scorers on the New 
Castle Rifle Team. 


Another local hunter, George M. Finley, R. 
No. 2, New Castle, happened to look out the 
rear window of his home toward his dog house 
the first day of deer season and to his surprise 
discovered a large 10-point buck standing in his 
back yard. The climax would have been most 
fitting but Mr. Finley did not have any shells 
for his gun. Soon the buck ambled off toward 
the dense woods nearby.”—W. Walter McGee. 
New Castle. 


“Some record catches of mink are being made 
in Crawford County this season. Also the catch 
of foxes will be much higher than last year. 
There are many more fox trappers and several 
have made good catches. Muskrats seem scarce 
in the marshes because of lack of water, but 
there seems to be lots of them in the larger 
streams.’"—Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Linesville, November, 1946. 
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“Woodcock season was the best in this sec- 
tion for many years.’—Game Protector H. C. 
Sutherland, Mercer, Mercer County. 





“A grouse flew into a window of the West 
Penn Power Company’s office at Apollo on 
October 24 and broke its neck.”—Game Pro- 
tector Anthony J. Zaycosky, Vandergrift, West- 
moreland County. 





“Some black squirrels have been shot in this 
district, which is unusual.”—Game Protector 
Jack L. DeLong, Portage, Cambria County. 





“Quite a number of duck hunters braved the 
storm and elements to hunt and shoot at ducks on 
the beaver dams in State Game Lands No. 183 
Pike County.”—Game Protector Ralph E. Flaugh, 
Hawley, Wayne County. 





“I saw a bear coming up an old log road 
toward a fox set I had made. The animal stopped 
to investigate and sprung the trap with a front 
paw. It jumped back startled, then took a 
few lusty slaps at the trap with its paw and 
ambled off.’’-—Deputy Game Protector Floyd A. 
Beck, Venus, Venango County. 
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“‘We had a very successful bear season in B-16. 
(Carbon, Luzerne and Monroe Counties). Nine 
bears were shot, one weighing 406 pounds and 
another 417 pounds, and no hunting accidents.”— 
Game Protector W. C. Achey, Weatherly, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 





“The release cuttings that we have made on 
Game Lands seemed to have helped the small 
game as I have had reports of very good kills 
of rabbits and ringnecks. These cuttings and 
brush piles will be good for the rabbits we re- 
lease. I believe one of the right answers to our 
predator control is more pole traps for the hawks 
and owls.”—Game Protector George W. Keppler, 
Meadville, November, 1946. 





“We have had 13 deer killed on the highways 
in District C-19 (Northumberland County) since 
June 1. Of this number, 5 have been killed this 
month and 3 of those were killed on Thanks- 
giving Day night. Five of these were 8-point 
bucks, 2 were button bucks and 1 a doe. This 
seems to be a great many deer to be killed on 
the highways of a district that is not considered 
a good deer hunting district.’"—Game Protector 
Ciyde Laubach, Sunbury, November, 1946. 


JANUARY 
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“On November 4 John Smouse, New Enter- 
prise, a rural mail carrier, was hunting for 
turkeys and squirrels on Tussey Mountain in 
Snakes Spring Valley, Bedford County. He had 
been watching several squirrels playing around 
the limbs of trees. Smouse wanted a turkey and 
had given several calls but had not received an 
answer. He decided to shoot a few squirrels 
and try for a turkey later. He shot a squirrel 


. from a limb of a tree. The animal was badly 


crippled and was kicking in the dry leaves 
making a lot of noise when all of a sudden a 
red fox appeared from nowhere and _ grabbed 
Mr. Squirrel. Smouse, on the alert, took a good 
aim and sent some number 6’s into Reynard 
who dropped the squirrel, ran a little ways and 
died. Wondering where the fox came from, 
Smouse investigated and found he had been 
under a log only 12 feet from where the squirrel 
landed when shot. He shot several more squirrels, 
skinned the fox and drove home.’’—Game Pro- 
tector John S. Dittmar, Loysburg, November. 
1946. 


“Bear season somewhat of a disappointment to 
the hunters on account of weather conditions, 
and the animals were widely scattered. On the 
first day there was the greatest number of 
hunters afield in my district that I ever wit- 
nessed. In Heath Township I would estimate 
that there were approximately 4,500 hunters 
congested in that area. The Forest Ranger made 
a count of cars which totalled about 1,100. After 
the first day hunters were quite scarce and more 
widely scattered.”’"—Game Protector Lester J 
Haney, Brookville, November, 1946. 





“I received an eye-witness report of a ring- 
neck cock destroying grouse chicks immediately 
after they were hatched.”—Game Protector John 
S. Shuler, Somerset, Somerset County. 
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“I recently had a complaint of a bear that 
went into a cellar and carried off two hams.’”’— 
Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Alle- 
gany, McKean County. 





(v8a) 


“The other night I saw a spike buck chasing 
a house cat across a field. I shot at the cat but 
missed it. It jumped about two feet in the air 
then went into high gear. The buck was not 
tn the least frightened.”—Game Protector Chester 
8. Siegel, Benton, Sullivan County. 





“On October 19 I removed a raccoon from 
the center of Reading. It was resting on the 
roof of a_shed.’—Game Protector Joseph A. 
Leiendecker, Sinking Springs, Berks County. 





“Three duck hunters saw three deer swimming 
across the Susquehanna River below  Selins- 
grove early on the morming of October 26. They 
swam all the way across the stream which is 
about three-fourths of a mile wide at that point. 
A short time later a rabbit was observed swim- 
ming from one small island to another, a dis- 
tance of about one-quarter of a mile. When it 
reached its destination the bunny had a good 
shake then sat in the sun to rest and dry.”— . 
Game Protector Raymond Holtzapple, Middle- f, Ao 
burg, Snyder County. VW UN 
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“A bear climbed and broke most of the limbs 
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“The Bower brothers of Blain, R. D., report 
a ringneck pheasant cock which follows their 
caterpillar tractor all over the fields pecking 
at it.’—Game Protector Harold E. Russell, Blain 
Perry County. 


During the week of October 29 to November 
3, the Monessen Sportsman’s Association span- 
sored a wildlife show at the local Armory. One 
hundred different animals were shown, including 
monkeys, mountain lions, coyotes, bears, badgers 
and various species of birds and reptiles. The 
affair proved to be quite successful with the 
records showing that 2515 adults and 1607 
children attended. 

Various merchants displayed their wares and 
the Association had a “recruiting booth’ that 
netted them 58 new members. This brings the 
entire membership of the club to 380 active mem- 
bers. 

The ladies of the club had a_ refreshment 
stand where the sale of “hot dogs” and pop 
netted a substantial profit. 

The Club feels that it gained favorable pub- 
licity by giving the residents of local com- 
munities interesting and educational entertain- 
ment at a very nominal fee. 


“At the start of the season a hunter by the 
name of Ralph Gippnich, Beach Avenue, Altoona, 
killed a large rattlesnake that had eleven rattles 
and a button. The reptile was killed on Big Coon 
Creek near Game Lands No. 24.”"—Game Pro- 
tector Edward Shaw, Leeper, November, 1946. 





“A Mr. Ray Shanley reported a large bear running into his automobile along the 
; j Portland Mills Road, putting quite a dent in it. However bruin was none the worse for 
off a white oak tree recently. He almost made his experience. After shaking himself and getting his directions again he proceeded 
a wreck out of the tree.’’—Lester Haney, Brook- on his way toward Mill Creek. Mr. Shanley went to a garage to have the dent straightened 
ville, Jefferson County. out.”—Game Protector Edward R. Richards, Portland Mills, July 1946. 
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LET’S TALK CONSERVATION 


JANUARY 


(Continued from page 14) 








Exhibits, especially of live wild animals, help sell the public on conservation. 


If a conservation or sportsman’s club 
numbering but 100 members in a town of 
15,000 knuckled down and started talking 
conservation, the whole town would be 
conservation-minded within a period of a 
year—and possibly less. Would that be pay- 
ing dividends? 

You don’t have to be a soap-boxer, and 
above all, don’t be rabid. Simply quote 
facts and figures casually and you'll soon 
entice your listener into a discussion that 
will enable you to open up with some of 
your vital background information. Your 
friend will do the rest. He’ll quote you free- 
ly, even though he may not give you a 
credit line, the next time he’s groping for 
something to talk about. You can supple- 
ment this diet with a little practical work 
in the field, too. When you go on a fishing 
or hunting trip with your acquaintances, or 
take guests for a drive into the country, 
point out what conservation (or lack of it) 
can do. You find plenty of illustrations on 
even the shortest drive out of the city. 


We recommend this method of awaken- 
ing people to a realization of what must 
be done to conserve our natural resaurces 
not only for the individual seeking to do 


and many times during the day. That casual 
comment usually results in at least a brief, 
and possibly lengthy discussion of the topic, 
and as a normal human function, nine times 
out of ten your friend will repeat the com- 
ment to others throughout the day, for you 
have provided him with a handy conversa- 
tion opener. This same system of propa- 
ganda gets credit for the rumors that en- 
compass towns and cities like wildfire. It is 
a “natural” and will work as such equally 
well. in conservation. 

If you read conservation items of inter- 
est in this or other magazines or newspapers, 


make it a point to repeat them to your 
friends or neighbors, making sure, of course, 
that you have the straight facts. Don’t be 
surprised if it makes the rounds and comes 
back to you from an unexpected source. 
That will be the proof of the pudding. 

When one desires to broaden his voca- 
bulary, he can add 365 new words to it 
yearly by selecting a new word daily from 
a dictionary and making it a point to use 
it in his speech several times during that 
day. Conservation talk in your daily chats 
would have the same effect in gaining 
converts. 


his part, but as an ideal project for sports- 
men’s clubs and similar organizations—a 
project that entails no expense other than 
several minutes of each club member’s time 
daily. It may be used successfully, too, as 
part of a drive to increase club member- 
ship and to attract newcomers to conser- 
vation meetings. Clubs should remember 
that the number of laymen present at meet- 
ings where conservation is discussed is far 
more important than the number in attend- 
ance who have already been won over. 


Reprint the Conservation Volunteer, July- 
August, 1946. 





THE QUAIL DOG 


(Continued from page 17) 





The superlative quail dog must possess a good nose because 
the bobwhite has a habit of lying close with wings and feathers 
tight to his body which under those conditions emits very little 
scent. The great nose of a champion will enable him to find game 
and point at a safe distance. 

Other qualities essential to the truly high class gun dog are 
finding and handling ability—“bird sense” plenty of stamina and 
as John Hightower would say, “Full of vim and vinegar.” In wide 
territory it is almost essential to use a brace of dogs, therefore 
each must be trained to back at sight. This quality is more im- 
portant in quail hunting than in any other type of upland game 
shooting. 

The whistle, arm signals and word comniands are highly im- 
portant in field gunning. The genuine bird dog will respond to 
the handler even though he may be almost out of his sight, where 
independent hunting may be a temptation. 

Of course tender and efficient retrieving makes a great dog 
even more valuable. The major field trial judges score neither for 
nor against a dog that delivers dead game, but when the finished 
performer seeks the dead and wounded game and proudly presents 
it to his master he has completely finished his glorious and thrill- 
ing task. 

Many of the greatest pointers and setters ever produced are 
dogs that excell in seeking quail. For nearly a half century 


Grand Junction, Tennessee has been the scene of the most classical 
tests of bird dog supremacy. The National Champion Stake has 
crowned such dogs as Count Gladstone IV, Sioux, Mohawk II, Prince 
Whitestone, Pioneer, Manitoba Rap, Eugene M., Comanche Frank, 
John Proctor, Mary Montrose, Ferris Jake, Air Pilot’s Sam, Sports’ 
Peerless Pride, Ariel, and Mississippi Zev, the present champion. 
These are but a few canine greats that have made bird dog his- 
tory, and have produced a higher type of dog that we enjoy in 
the woods and fields year after year. 

Whether you hunt from horseback along the Mississippi bottom- 
lands, or the pinelands and soybean fields of the Carolinas, the 
palmetto land of Florida, or the farmlands of our own state the 
bobwhite will furnish you many mighty fine hunts that will re- 
main forever in your memory. 

Quail hunting is traditionally designed for relaxed sentimental 
outings. There is no need to hurry because two well-trained 
stylish dogs with high heads and merry tails will hold your game 
until you are composed and ready for shooting. Go in the fields 
after heavy frosts have overturned the color vats and the air # 
clear and crisp. This gay ensemble of rich tones provides an 
artistic, inimitable atmosphere where the fortunate gunner may 
dream the wonderful hours away. If you know this setting, you 
are a confirmed follower of the gentlemen called “Bobwhite.” 
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A LIVING MEMORIAL 


(Continued from page 10) 





This property shall remain a demonstra- 
tion area. Here exemplary wildlife propa- 
gation shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
State Game Commission. 


Here we leave a bit of our hearts and 
here we intend to keep our eyes as an or- 
ganization of sportsmen. 

This is our humble tribute to our five 
fellow members. It is our Memorial to good 
sportsmen. 


Let us pray: 

Accept O Lord, this ground, Let thy 
blessings descend upon it as dew from 
heaven. Teach us to see the glory of thy 
world and to trust our lives to thy direc- 
tion. Amen. 

The Benediction: 

As the wind plays upon the forests and 
makes music for nature may God’s spirit 
direct your lives for the carrying out of 
his purposes. Amen. 

Wording on the plaque, approved by 
the State Planning Board, reads: “This 
17 acre tract purchased by the Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion and dedicated Oct. 13, 1946, as a LIV- 
ING MEMORIAL to members of the Asso- 
ciation killed in action while serving in 
the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing World War II. 

“Private First Class Edward Martin 

“Lieutenant Robert S. Smith 

“Private First Class Stratford G. Alex 

“Private Luther R. Schaeffer 

“Lieutenant Richard S. Ritter 


“Presented Oct. 30, 1946, to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for the use of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 


PLINKING 
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Turning over the deed to the Commonwealth was made during the 25th Annual Hunter’s 
Night meeting of the Association. Colonel Nicholas Biddle, member of the State Game 


Commission on the left is receiving the deed from Victor H. Steckel. 


Rev. Carl Neur- 


doerffer, at the base of the stairs, looks on with appgoval as does President Charles “Jack” 


Houser, right. 


Presented to State 


The deed to the tract was formally pre- 
sented to the State Game Commission on 
October 30, 1946, during the 25th annual 
fall hunter’s night program of the Associa- 
tion held in the Allentown High school. 

Commissioner Col. Nicholas Biddle, him- 
self a veteran of many wars, was on hand 
to receive the deed for the Commonwealth. 
The land, immediately adjoining some 1,300 
acres of State Game lands No. 205, is to be 





used forever by the public as a part of 
their game land system. 

The total project cost the sportsmen 
$1,200 and it’s expense was considered as 
a minor item in the creation of a project 
which is for all times. 

Nothing can better describe the thought 
of a living memorial than the editorial which 
was carried in the September issue of the 
Little Lehigh, monthly publication of the 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
association. 


(Continued from page 17) 














In spots where broken glass on the ground does no harm, a 
bottle suspended by the neck makes a dandy target. Set it swing- 
ing. When the big part is broken away the neck usually will 
remain, dancing and swaying, and it is a toughie. If you can 
get it before it stops moving, you’re good. For easier shooting 
with the same gratifying results from a well placed bullet, line 
up bottles against a dirt bank and shoot them “on the set”—from 
longer range, of course. After they are broken the competition 
can be pretty keen in picking off the bottoms and necks. 

An excellent form of practice which comes more or less loosely 
under the heading of plinking is shooting at aerial targets with 
either rifle or pistol. This is an art in itself, and can be mastered 
only by a lot of practice, but in general, if you start with targets 
big enough so that you can hit them most of the time, and then 
gradually shift to smaller and smaller targets you'll find it not 
too hard. 

For the average pistol shot, even if he’s pretty fair on the 
target range, a gallon bucket is about right, and a quart can 
usually is big enough to keep the rifle novice from becoming 
discouraged. A light target, such as an empty tin can, is much 
easier than a heavy one like a block of wood, because the light 
target falls more slowly. Practice on the big target until you can 
hit it nine times out of ten and then shift to a smaller size. If 
you practice enough, and your coordination and eyesight are 
right, you eventually will be able to shatter walnuts and marbles. 

When it’s your turn to toss up targets, if you want to make it 
easy, throw them so they spin smoothly. If you want to make it 
tough tumble them end over end in the air. When you reach the 
stage where you can hit them, clay pigeons make dandy targets. 
They shatter beautifully when hit, and yet if tossed over grass 


or soft ground most of those missed can be picked up and thrown 
over again. (Better toss them by hand for the rifle; a hand trap 
will send them too fast and far.) 


The gun for plinking is any .22 rifle, pistol or revolver you 
happen to have. The automatic, pump-and-lever-action rifles 
have it over the bolt guns for my money, although if you happen 
to have one of the latter it is fast enough for lots of fun. Plinking 
is ideal double action practice with the revolver, and don’t think 
good double action accuracy isn’t possible, either, because it is. 


Any sights, except the target-type scopes, are satisfactory. The 
overwhelming majority of trick and aerial shots use open sights, 
but the same aperture rear sight you use for hunting is ideal. 
A tang-mounted rear sight is better than one on the receiver 
because it is closer to the shooter’s eye, and a large aperture is 
to be preferred. The rifle front sight should not be too small. A 
tiny bead, even of gold or ivory, is hard to find, and is not so 
fast as a larger one. 


The pistol or revolver fan will, of course, use whatever sights 
he happens to have on his gun, either bead or Patridge type. 
Contrary to what one might think without trying it, the blacked 
target-type front sight shows up as well against the majority 
of backgrounds—except in very poor light in dense woods or at 
dusk—as a gold bead. My 4%4-inch barrel Woodsman came with 
the regular Colt corrugated ramp front sight. I thought I’d im- 
prove it by cutting out a notch and putting on a flat, square gold 
bead, but the results were disappointing. 

Whatever .22 rifle or pistol you happen to shoot, I suggest you 
try plinking. It’s good fun and good practice, and it goes a long 
way toward filling the long gap between hunting seasons. 
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All in the Family—It took the five Connor brothers of Braeburn five days to bag a like 
number of deer, but they did it—and set a record at which other district families may 


shoot. 


Paul, Kenneth, Charles, Arthur and Bob Connor, along with Paul Jones and Bill 


Edwards, were in the woods of Clinton county, near Kettle Creek, when deer season opened. 
Paul who is constable in Lower Burrell township, was the first of the brothers to shoot his 


buck, and Charles was right behind. 
party failed to bring home the venison. 


New Kensington. 


of eight hundred thousand hunters? Unless 
the license fee is increased, not a great 
deal of reproduction and maintenance can 
be expected. The Commission is close to the 
limit of what can be expected from the 
available license fees. To increase the license 
fee would very clearly be the first step to 
be taken, if the hunters desire to substan- 
tially increase the number of game birds 
for their hunting recreation. 

Moreover, there must be places pro- 
vided for the increase of game, where there 
is food, cover and protection, to wit, land 
owned by the State, as well as land owned 
by individuals, principally the farmers; and 
there must be game sanctuaries also pro- 
vided, and a wide extension of predator 
control, all requiring funds. 


This leads us to a consideration as to 
what additional increase can be expected 
from the present game fund resources, if an 
increase of license fees is refused, and what 
from individual efforts, and to what extent 
natural reproduction can be effected. The 
answer could only necessarily be that in- 
creased efforts of all kinds might in the 


Kenneth bagged his deer on Wednesday, Arthur 
shot his on Thursday and Bob bagged one on Friday. 


The other two members in the 


Paul, Kenneth and Bob are shown above with 
the deer on the steps of the Connor home in Braeburn. 


—Photo The Daily Ditpatch, 


aggregate accomplish certain increases in 
the number of game birds and game animals, 
but not to a great extent. Under natural 
conditions much depends upon the weather, 
and upon predator control. Seasons un- 
favorable produce less game. Nothing can 
be done about this feature. Excessive preda- 
tors cut down the supply of game. This is 
perplexing. It now requires increased bounty 
expenditures. It cannot be estimated what 
the total effect of predatory destruction of 
game is or may be in any one year, but 
the effect is conceded to be very consider- 


. able 


To supplement the natural reproduction, 
we also turn to the game farms. How far can 
or should they be extended, or increased? 
One answer would be within, but not be- 
yond the financial capacity to maintain them. 

I am not singing the song of despair, but 
trying to show to the complaining sports- 
men the magnitude of the task to increase 
the game, and the necessity for the widest 
cooperation necessary, if a substantial in- 
crease is to be expected. The wild animal 
life is a bounty of Nature over which by 


necessity the state exercises sovereign dom- 
ination for protection and regulation. To 
protect it is, of itself, a great task. It is 
well known that the great herd of sixty 
million buffaloes in 1860 was reduced al- 
most to extinction by 1900, by the encroach- 
ments of man. Wild pigeons, in countless 
millions in the early days, disappeared for- 
ever, before the encroachments of civilized 
man. All species of wildlife neared ex 
tinction in 1900 from the same causes. 

Great efforts have since been made to 
preserve and increase the remnant. The 
matter of protecting and increasing them 
still further is now before the people, to 
accomplish which will require greater, and 
continued effort, and much greater cooper- 
ation, as well as a greater expenditure of 
funds. What has been done, has been done 
well, but I do not think we have reached 
the limit, but am of the opinion that by 
combined effort, considerably more can be 
accomplished. Let the sportsmen, the far- 
mer, and the landowner all get behind the 
Game Commission’s post war project anc 
push fervently to the fullest extent, not 
complainingly, but with zeal and earnest- 
ness, and then we will see what can reall) 
be accomplished by such combined efforts 

Now one last word to the farmer. Why 
should you not get behind the Commissior 
and the sportsmen and join in the effort? 
My suggestion is that you will profit by it 
I well know you do not like to see the 
“hordes of game hunters” roaming at will 
over your farms, about your buildings and 
gardens, occasionally committing depreda- 
tions during the open hunting seasons, year 
after year, killing to the last ringneck, quail 
or grouse, or rabbit. You don’t like it, yet 
these very hunters, through their license 
money, help to support the Commission’s 
activities, which after fifty years of care- 
ful observation, I believe has been bene- 
ficial to you in many ways. When the game 
on your farm has been shot out, game ad- 
ministration has restored a breeding stock, 
sending you rabbits, ringnecks and quail. 
You have been protected from predators, 
protected in the bird life, and you have the 
opportunity to hunt for and kill big game 
on the mountain lands bought by the 
sportsmen’s money. Besides, some money 
seeps into your community from the sports- 
men who visit your community to hunt. This 
argument as to benefit you say is strained, 
and the benefit is not very much. Never- 
theless it is substantial, when you look 
at it in the right way. It will pay you to 
help in game administration and in re 
production. 


Answer To Cryptogram 


Answer: Always be sure of your target 
before you shoot. 


Answer To Word Puzzle 


Ant, Bee, Beetle, Borer, Botfly, Bug, But- 
terfly, Firefly, Flea, Fly, Gnat, Grub, Hornet, 
Horsefly, Housefly, Louse, Midge, Mite, Moth, 
Roach, Slug, Wasp. 





But- 
rnet, 
foth, 
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should be left on and properly skinned and 
dried. 

Fleshing.—There are certain mineral ele- 
ments in fresh blood that tend to stain fur 
so it is advisable to wipe blood from the 
pelt as soon as possible after skinning. 

Fleshing is one of the most important 
operations in preparing the pelt. It is not 
only essential that all surplus flesh be re- 
moved but as much fat as possible. The 
layers of fat and muscle can be worked 
loose with the thumbnail and sawdust. 

Place the pelt over the fleshing board and 
work down with the knife, using plenty of 
sawdust. Be careful not to scrape too hard. 
Overscraping will result in cutting the hair 
roots and cause the hair to fall out. Work 
the fat off carefully around the ears. If 
this is not done the fat will very likely 
burn the fur and cause it to slip. Every 
trapper should accumulate a supply of hard- 
wood sawdust. Use this freely when scrap- 
ing off the fat. 

Sawdust not only absorbs fat and grease 
but makes it possible to keep a firm grip 
on the slippery pelt. Sawdust can also be 
rubbed into the fur and then shaken out. 
By this means much of the dirt and grease 
ean be eliminated from the fur and gives 
tt a fresh, sparkling appearance. Never use 
salt or alum on fur pelts. 

Placing the pelt on the drying board.— 
Select a proper sized board for each pelt. 
Your supply should include appropriate 
sizes to accommodate various sized pelts. 
When fitting the pelt to the board be sure 
the belly is on one side of the board and 
the back on the other. Slip the pelt onto 
the board gently and don’t stretch it but 
pull it down to full length and tack. A 
pelt that shrinks a little on the board is 
better than one that is stretched a little. 
Fleshed pelts dry quickly so it is important 
that they be placed on drying boards as 
quickly as possible. Just before hanging 
- board straighten out the ears, tail, and 
egs. 

Drying the pelt—Drying is also an im- 
portant process in the preparation of the 
pelt. Pelts should not be allowed to freeze 
nor should they be hung in a heated room. 
They should never hang where exposed to 
the sun. Pick a dry dark space, keep flies 
away, and, if possible, provide for a circula- 
tion of air. 

A small number of skins can be hung 
from nails in rafters or ceiling. If a large 
number of skins are to be dried a frame 


IT’S A BUTTERFLY EXISTENCE 





This interior of warehouse of one of Pennsylvania’s many fur-dealers is proof of Com- 
monwealth’s reputation of a great fur-bearing animal state. 


can be made of 2 by 4’s or small, split 
logs. This frame slanted against a wall 
and studded with nails will hold a large 
number of skins. It is advisable to inspect 
the legs of pelts occasionally and make 
sure that they are drying properly. If tails 
and legs are not hanging straight they 
should be pinned down. Pelts of foxes and 
other animals that are to be shipped “fur 
out” should be dried leather side out in a 
comparatively warm place for 24 hours then 
the pelt should be turned fur side out. 

After drying, pelts should be removed 
from the boards and be given a final clean- 
ing. Wipe the grease off pelts leather side 
out and if fur side out proceed as follows: 
Lay the pelt out on a clean table or bench 
and rub the fur full of clean hardwood saw- 
dust. Be sure and rub sawdust in gently 
otherwise the guard hairs will be damaged. 

Rub the fur until the grease is cleaned 
out. Shake the pelt out well and hang in 
a well-ventilated place. Skins should never 
be washed, nor should alum, salt or other 
preparations be used. 

Packing and shipping—Many dollars are 
lost to trappers annually because of im- 





average sportsman makes one or two trips 
a month. In a busy season, the outdoor 
writer is on the go most of the time if he 
is worth his salt. Believe it or not, hunting 
or fishing can get tiresome if you have to 
do it. This is hard to believe for the man 
who lives only to go hunting or fishing; 
but he forgets that his sport interests him 
principally because he only gets a few op- 
portunities to enjoy it. If he had to do it 
every day, it would get a bit boring at times. 

Even his fellow-members in the sports 
departments of the newspapers think the 


proper packing. Green furs or furs that 
have not been stretched and dried should 
never be shipped. Skins should be properly 
packed in cloth or burlap and they should 
be laid leather side against leather side or 
fur side against fur side. Fine furs should 
be wrapped individually in absorbent paper 
or cloth before being packed into the bundle. 
Do not wrap in newspaper or any printed 
paper. The ink is apt to color pelts. 

Pack the skins flat and sew bundles tight. 
Make the package big enough so the skins 
can be laid out, otherwise they will come 
out of the bundle all rolled up and creased 
and their full beauty will be lost. Your 
pelts will look much more valuable to the 
fur grader if they come out of the bundle 
flat and free from creases or rolling. 

If you are selling your furs to the local 
buyer, take them to him or show them to 
him unpacked, as it is almost impossible to 
pack furs in a bundle and have them 
come out after shipping in as good an ap- 
pearance as they were before being packed. 
In shipping furs, be sure to have your name 
and address both on the inside and outside 
of the package. 


(Continued from page 13) 





outdoor writer has a soft snap. They seldom 
see him and he seems to lead an independent 
life. However, if the outdoor editor invites 
them to go along the next morning on a 
trip that requires getting up at 3 am. to 
be 100 miles away on a fishing stream by 
daylight, they shudder at the thought. Or 
ask them to go camping for a week, to 
cook their own food, to cut their own fire- 
wood, to sleep next to the ground and to 
get drenched by rain and they draw back. 
The baseball, basketball and football writer 
tires of his own job occasionally and never 


realizes that the outdoor editor might fee) 
the same once in a while. 

Frankly, it’s a job that demands long 
hours and hard work if it is going to be 
done right. It is possible to sit in an office 
and get by with writing a second-hand 
column, but the public will get wise sooner 
or later. It probably is the nicest job in 
the .world, but it isn’t the easiest and I 
reserve a heavy elephant gun bought for 
one purpose only—to shoot the next guy 
who says: “Is that all you do? Just write 
one column a day!” 
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The bear didn’t charge him. He 


antlers were soon located. From long ex- 
perience these officers knew full well there 
was more to a deer than liver, heart and 
antlers. The search went on relentlessly. 
Finally the only likely place appeared to be 
a family heirloom, an antique organ, located 
in the cellar. Inspection of this instrument 
revealed that the musical notes had been 
removed. The back, however, was still in- 
tact. It was quickly removed, and lo there 
was the long sought vension. Shelves 
had been carefully built into the back of 
the organ and it was on these that 38 quart 
jars of the venison had been hidden. Several 
hides and heads were then uncovered in the 
rear yard. The offender was fined by th« 
Justice of the Peace to the tune of $200 and 
costs and that tune really came out of the 
antique organ, but it wasn’t music to the 
ears of the violator for he had already made 
a substitution for ‘the musical notes in the 
ancient instrument. 


There are hunters who apparently figure 
that a game protector, because he covers a 
big territory, cannot track down the violators. 
They forget there are many honest sports- 
men, farmers, and others who are only too 
' glad to report the violator just the same as 
there are good citizens always ready to re- 


port the one who steals other property from 


his fellow men. 


During the last three months of 1946 a 
great number of prosecutions were made, 
especially for illegally killing deer, pre- 
season trapping, and other serious offenses. 

Another defendant apprehended in Pike 
County with an illegal deer claimed all 
that he wanted it for was a little sandwich 
meat and he figured that any native of the 
community should be granted this consider- 
ation and that such persons should be 
excused from paying a fine.—He wasn’t. 


shot it while it was running away. 


There are still violators who fall back on 
the old story about a bear attacking them 
as an excuse for having killed one out of 
season. Such was the case on December 
6. A hunter said he fired one shot at a 
deer when a bear stood up on its hind feet 
about 15 yards away growling at him. He 
said he took a couple of steps backwards and 
the bear lowered itself on all fours and 
charged him. Both bear and hunter were 
in thick laurel but in spite of this the hunter 
insisted that he kept ahead of the bear for 
200 yards, turning four times to fire at the 
“charging” animal. The fourth and last shot 
dropped bruin just seven steps behind him. 
him. 

When the bear was skinned out it was 
found that two of the shots had entered the 
bear’s left rear leg from the rear, one bullet 
going through the leg toward the opposite 
front leg and the other ranging forward 
along bruin’s side. 

Outrunning a charging bear for 200 yards 
in thick laurel and at the same time shooting 
him twice in the rear end is really a feat, 
but it cost the marathon runner a hundred 
dollars after the game protector had an op- 
portunity to talk over the matter with him 
and point out a few discrepancies in his story. 

Among the first game laws enacted in 
Pennsylvania were those prohibiting the 
sale of wild birds and animals, yet there are 
still those unsportsmanlike enough to buy 
and sell game—usually for their own per- 
scnal use. On December 15 a hunter was 
fined for selling his deer to another party 
for the sum of $25.00. Of course it cost him 
considerably more than that when the game 
protector confronted him with evidence of 
sale. 


On December 9 a trapper arrested for dis- 
turking traps of another and trapping with- 


out a resident hunter’s license was found to 
have eighteen traps belonging to three differ- 
ent trappers. He had three muskrat pelts 
at home and had sold twelve to a fur dealer. 
The defendant told the game protector that 
it was against his religion to buy a hunter’s 
license, that it was a free country, and thai 
he took traps and furs from anyone no 
matter to whom they belonged. And game 
protectors have even found and arrested 
those low enough to steal ’coons and musk- 
rats from traps of boys. What an exampl 
of sportsmanship that is to a young fellow 
just beginning to hunt and trap. 

In Potter County a man deliberately killed 
a buck deer with the use of his automobile 
lights on the night of December 11. He then 
changed the license plates on his car the 
very next day to avoid identification. For- 
tunately two good sportsmen witnessed the 
killing and with their valuable help the 
defendant was found guilty. 

On December 4 a defendant was appre- 
hended transporting an illegal deer on a 
highway. After a five mile chase, during 
which he tried every ruse that could be 
thought up to evade the officer, he was 
cornered and the deer, along with a loaded 
rifle, was found in the back of his car. It 
was necessary for the violator to spend 
part of the night in jail as he was appre- 
hended between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At ten o’clock that morning he paid 
the fine and costs to settle the case. 

One violator was apprehended through the 
use of a search warrant. He had in his 
possession 6 quarts of freshly canned deer 
meat. At another place 5 quarts were found 
and the cellar of a third yielded 23 quarts 
So it isn’t even safe to try to hide illegal 
game in quart jars. Game protectors look 
everywhere. 

Many trappers feel that they must “jump 
the gun” and get their trapping operations 
started ahead of the open season. Muskrat 
trappers in particular are prone to do this 
It is an expensive business as many trappers 
have learned to their sorrow. The longer 
they go before getting caught the tougher 
it is in fines. One defendant this year 
started his muskrat trap line November 1 
and when apprehended he had in his posses- 
sion 168 skins. At ten dollars each this makes 
such large scale pre-season activities pretty 
costly. 

A defendant on November 2 was found 
with a domestic turkey hen in the trunk of 
his car. He claimed he found the turkey 
on a dump and picked it up to use for fox 
bait. This seemed like a peculiar story as 
the bird still felt warm as though very 
recently killed. By following the matter up 
further, the owner of the bird was found the 
next day and was able to identify it by a 
tattoo mark on the wing. Naturally he was 
gratified to see the offender punished. Un- 
fortunately ordinary punishment doesn’t seem 
like enough penalty for such culprits who 
do more to destroy farmer-sportsmen rela- 
tionship than hundreds of decent hunters. 
Yet game protectors frequently apprehend 
persons who kill domestic fowl while hunt- 
ing. 
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Four hunters in Lycoming County really 
hunted in a big way considering the time of 
year was only the 23d of October when they 
were apprehended. They appeared to have 
spotlighted and killed at least two deer il- 
legally during September and October, and 
also helped to conceal and consume these 
deer as well as about twenty ringneck 
pheasants and six or eight grey squirrels. 

On the night of November 9 three boys 
were apprehended attempting to kill a rab- 
bit with the use of their automobile head- 
lights and a .22 rifle. The game protectors 
observed the boys at 10:45 p.m. maneuvering 
the car around to throw the beams from the 
headlights into the brush along the roa 
where they had just spotted the rabbit. One 
of the boys at the same time was coverin 
the lighted area with his .22. 

Such activities as these are not only un- 
lawful but highly dangerous. The mounting 
toll of hunting accidents is brought abou’ 
partly by such foolish acts. 

Two men in a car bearing an Ohio license 
were apprehended in the act of spotlighting 
a buckwheat field at 11 o’clock on the night 
of October 1. They had a 5 cell flashlight, 
two shotguns, and both pumpkin balls and 
fine shot. They admitted they were after 
meat of any kind, but insisted they wanted 
it for a woman who had cancer. 

Acting upon reliable information a game 
protector was searching a home for illegally 
killed venison in September. He found also 
grouse feathers and a rabbit tail. While he 
was there a shot was heard nearby and upon 
investigating he arrested the culprit for kill- 
ing a grey squirrel. The defendant, un- 
fortunately for him, was out hunting squir- 
rels at the very time his place was being 
looked over for other illegally killed game. 

A game law violator in Union County 
decided that a Sabbath Day in October was 
a good time to secure some meat. A search 
of his place on the following day revealed 
three rabbits and a squirrel on the stove 
cooking. This seemed like pretty conclusive 
evidence even though the offender at first 
denied having been out hunting. 

Automatic guns were outlawed in 1907 but 
a non-resident was apprehended with one 
on November 28. His automatic shotgun 
was loaded with pumpkin balls and he 
claimed he was hunting foxes. That still 
didn’t make the automatic firearm lawfu! 
and the man paid his fine. 

A defendant in Clinton County was 
reported as killing deer regularly out of 
season. An investigation disclosed that his 
fox and raccoon traps were baited with 
vension. On November 4 his home was 
searched and canned vension confiscated. A 
few years ago this same man had his hunt- 
ing privileges revoked for game law viola- 
tions. 

The old alibi that the little boys use as an 
excuse for staying away from school to see 
a ball game under the pretense of attending 
their grandmother’s funeral had nothing on 
the defendant arrested for killing a squirre} 
on October 30. He insisted his brother-in- 
law picked him up and asked him to kill one, 
and only one, squirrel for his old mother. He 
didn’t explain why he couldn’t wait a couple 
more days until the season for squirrels 
openci. 
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On Sunday evening November 14, four 
men in a Ford coupe with a rumble seat fired 
two shots at a rabbit while the car was in 
motion. The shots were fired by the two men 
in the back seat, but a loaded shotgun was 
also in the possession of one of the two in 
the front seat. Here is another case where 
the violators were not only attempting to 
take game illegally, but were also endanger- 
ing their lives by handling firearms care- 
lessly. 

Because a defendant was arrested on No- 
vember 11 for having five ringneck pheasant 
hens in his possession, he claimed he had 
not seen any male birds and wanted some- 
thing to shoot at. It made pretty expensive 
shooting after he was caught with the illegal 
game. 

A Lycoming County hunter on September 
25 had portions of two deer in his possession, 
the front yard was littered with deer bones, 
and the hides of two deer were buried with- 
in 25 yards of his home. Violators such as 
this take away a lot of sport from law abid- 
ing sportsmen. 

On October 3 a man who was apprehended 
seemed to have little regard for either the 
game laws or safety. He shot a ringneck 
pheasant with a .22 rifle in his backyard 
within the borough limits, and also shot in 
the direction of several homes where he 
could very easily have hit a human being. 

A defendant who was fined for killing a 
ringneck pheasant from a motor vehicle on 
Sunday October 7 claimed he thought the 
pheasant was a crow. 

A violator arrested on October 3 for illeg- 
ally killing a deer, when questioned as to 
how many deer he had killed unlawfully 
during the past year, frankly admitted that 
he didn’t know. A game protector needs 
help from good sportsmen in apprehending 
such as he. 

A man in Lebanon County discovered he 
should have been more careful with his gun 
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when hunting without a license. He was 
hunting woodchucks without the necessary 
license and in getting down from his perch 
in a tree failed to take enough time to un- 
load his rifle. It dropped to the ground and 
was discharged, the bullet striking him in 
the leg. 

Perhaps sportsmen sometimes wonder why 
landowners post their farms against hunting. 
Listen to just a few of the reasons gleaned 
from prosecution reports of game protectors. 
One defendant refused to show his hunter’s 
license on demand of a landowner and held * 
him off with a shotgun, claiming he would 
blow the farmer full of holes. 

Another defendant and his father on No- 
vember 23 were hunting on posted property 
without the consent of the farmer. When the 
farmer saw them he went toward them to 
secure their identity. At the approach of 
the farmer both hunters fled from the prop- 
erty, the defendant covering his license to 
prevent identification. The father didn’t even 
have a license. 

Two defendants were apprehended by a 
farmer on whose land they were hunting. 
They were among his ducks at that. Severa! 
ducks had been stolen and shot. The parties 
ran and refused to show their licenses. 

A farmer identified a hunter whom he had 
ordered from his posted land as one whom 
he later saw shooting into his cows in a pas- 
ture field. One animal brought in refused to 
eat and died the following day. It was found 
to have been shot in the hip and abdomen. 

A game protector on November 11 received 
a call from a woman who said two men 
were shooting her turkeys. When the men 
ran through the fence one of them lost his 
license tag. With this as a start, the men 
were apprehended, paid a fine and settled 
for three turkeys—one killed and two 
wounded. 

A defendant on November 8 shot a far- 

(Continued on Page 39) 





A Hunter Shot a Farmer’s Tame Turkey 
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WHAT! NO BAG LIMIT? 


UNTING season open the year around with no bag limit is 

the privilege of the entomologist. The entomologist may often 
be called “bug hunter” in common terms, but the fascinating sci- 
ence Entomology embraces a vast and complex system of insect 
study and control. Included in the entomological ranks we may 
find systematic, economic or professional workers, as well as office, 
laboratory and field personnel. Oh yes! there is also a place for 
the amateur entomologist or insect collector, kindred souls to other 
outdoorsmen, who have adopted a hobby that takes them into the 
open spaces all seasons of the year. 

With us entomologists of the open spaces there is no more in- 
teresting sport, recreation or educational possibility than the col- 
lection of insects. In addition to the knowledge gained during 
the search for six-legged game, there are wonderful contacts with 
animal, bird and plant life. It is a chase that takes us into all the 
situations enjoyed by the hunter and fisherman, but unlike our 
brothers of the gun and rod, we do not eat our kill. Insects 
gathered during excursions such as this are built up into col- 
lections both individual and public. Public collections are to be 
found in museums, State institutions and similar places. 

Many persons have taken up insect collecting and study as a 
hobby. Some of their collections are outstanding in the world of 
science and have considerable intrinsic value. Insects gathered 
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Egg masses of the tent caterpiller—eggs hatch in early 
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method we would study all of the mammals in a given area, and 
examine particularly their relationships to one another and to the 
physiography, vegetation and climate. Such a study will yield 
a great deal of information that is not now available. It will 
give us a knowledge of the range, relative abundance, and habits 
of many species. It will give us information on food habits, 
reproduction, disease, parasitism, habitat preference and the 
effects of land use on the various species. It will also provide 
the material for a new and thorough account of Pennsylvania 
mammals. Above all else, it will be of value in planning Penn- 
sylvania’s game program, and will help to keep Pennsylvania in 
the lead as a game producing state. 


There are those who will criticize the program, just as there 
are those who criticize any research program. It is just as logical 
that the Pennsylvania Game Commission should enter into a 
research program, to learn more about the factors it has to deal 
with, as it is for the United States Steel Corporation, or the Gulf 
Oil Company, to enter into a research program in connection 
with their problems. Big business has learned that research pays 
good dividends, and it spends large sums of money every year 
on research. The Pennsylvania Game program is big business. 


One of the reasons why research is so subject to criticism 
is the fact that the results cannot be predicted. We cannot say 
that a given number of hours spent studving a certain problem 
will yield any specific information on that subject. However, 
the state of our knowledge at the present time is such that 
important improvements in hunting and trapping conditions depend 
upon our obtaining more information about the animals with 
which we have to deal. There is no question but that research 
can and will provide some of this information. I can hear the 
critics say, “Why spend money for research when the hunter and 
trapper can tell you all about these wild animals?” It is true 
that these men do know a great deal about the habits of the 
game and furbearers, but which one of them can tell us what 
it is that causes the fluctuations in numbers of rabbits, foxes, 
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during collecting trips, all add to an intimate knowledge of these 
smaller creatures which most of us miss in our travels. Finding 
out the life story and habits of the pests we aim to control or 
eradicate and learning to make use of the predatory habits of 
certain insect species for the general good of man or his pos- 
sessions are important results of this Profession. 

Since insects are to be found somewhere during every month of 
the year, now we will check on the whereabouts of some of these 
overwintering species. Trees and thickets are now quite denuded 
of foliage and we may easily discern any foreign objects attached 
to the bare twigs. It is in such situations that we find the silken 
cocoons of a number of our larger moths. Inside each cocoon is 
the pupal or resting stage of the moth that will eventually gain 
wings and fly away with the advent of spring. Some insects go 
through the winter in the egg stage. Egg masses and single eggs 
of many kinds of insects are attached to twigs or bark of trees, 
These eggs are all fertile and awaiting spring sunshine to hatch 
them. 

Even during December the adult male moths of the Fall Canker 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Alsophila pometaria. 
Fall Carker worms. 


Wingless female moth (adult) laying eggs of 
There will be some forest defoliation next summer, 
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weasels, coons, etc., what parasites and what diseases affect each 
species, and what effect these diseases have on abundance or 
scarcity of game. To what extent do the small mammals, which 
serve as a food reservoir, fluctuate, and what effect has _ this 
fluctation on the game and fur? To what extent are these small 
mammals reservoirs of disease, or intermediate hosts to parasites 
which affect game and furbearing species? For the good of the 
game species, should the mouse populations be increased or 
decreased? What methods can be used to control them? 

The answers to questions like these, and to many others, must 
be found if Pennsylvania is to maintain her leadership in game 
production. 

It is obvious that Pennsylvania’s Game Commission does not 
intend to leave the future of game developments to accident. It 
is determined to take an active part in a vigorous pursuit of 
the facts it needs. In addition to doing everything it can with 
its present knowledge to increase the carrying capacity of its 
game lands, it is establishing several new experimental and 
research projects. One of these is the Survey of Pennsylvania 
Mammals, which was started last July. This project is primarily 
an active program of study in the field, but every effort will also 
be made to assemble, in convenient form, the knowledge which 
already exists about Pennsylvania’s mammals, to the end _ that 
we will have gathered in one place the pertinent information 
dealing with the mammals of the State. 





In this connection the Pennsylvania Mammal Survey is 
anxious to obtain any information or specimens of early 
game from Pennsylvania, especially elk, prior to 1915, wood 
bison or buffalo, wolves and mountain lions (cougars or 
panthers). The information should be sent to J. Kenneth 
Doutt, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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GAME LAW ENFORCEMENT IS STILL A PROBLEM 
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mer’s tame turkey within 500 yards of the 
dwelling, ran to his car, and tried to get 
away. Fortunately the farmer was husking 
corn in the same field and got the license 
number. 

On November 28 three hunters were on 
land open to hunting. Of course it is unlaw- 
ful to shoot within 150 yards of occupie’ 
buildings, but these men shot at a ringneck 
pheasant 50 yards back of the house and th 
shot came down around the building just 
missing an 11 year old boy. The owner ran 
out of the house and called to the hunters 
to stop. One who was known to him apoli- 
gized. The other two refused to give their 
names or to show their license tags. The 
landowner asked his son to walk back of the 
men to get the numbers while he prepared 
to write them down. The two hunters then 
pointed their guns at the man and his son 
and backed away. The hunter who was 
known later disclosed the identity of the 
other two persons. 

After reading such accounts of deprada- 


WHAT! 


tions by malicious hunters one can readily 
see why lands are posted. In fact it would 
appear as if many landowners have been 
overly patient and lenient. A redeeming 
feature, however, is the fact that the greater 
percentage of sportsmen recognize the rights 
of landowners and act accordingly. The one 
who committed the acts above mentioned 
will, wherever the law permits, be denied 
the right to hunt for awhile. 

Game protectors in Snyder County ap- 
prehended the driver of a car from which a 
deer had been shot at 10 P. M. in Septem- 
ber. The defendant was driving the car and 
operating the spotlight which was used to 
assist in killing the deer. He had also placed 
a cloth over his car license plate so it could 
not be seen. Three of his companions fled ‘a: 
the officers approached the car, but were 
later taken. The defendant confessed having 
been on two or more trips at other time 
with other parties shooting at deer in the 
same section. These other parties, upon 
being questioned, admitted their guiit ana 
also paid fines. The defendant, being unable 
to pay his fine, was given a lengthy rest 
period in jail by the Justice of the Peace. 

These are just a few of the violations o' 
the game laws as taken at random from the 
hundreds filed by game protectors durin” 
the past few months. They should make a! 
good sportsmen very thoughtful, for after 
all they are the ones who are being robbe.. 


Yet with all the rigid enforcement of the 
law, game protectors always strive to act 
fairly and justly, and to interpret the la\ 
according to its spirit rather than its litera! 
wording. No officer of the Game Commis 
sion uses his position to persecute, but they 
do unfailingly treat all offenders alike and 
show no partiality to anyone because of hi: 
standing in the community or in a hunting 
club. 

The number of hunters who each year 
carelessly or maliciously violate the game 
laws is still far too great in Pennsylvania. 
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I SHOT IT 

FOR MY POOR 
OLD MOTHER / 











Maintaining a supply of game for the ever 
increasing army of hunters is a tremendous 
task. To have cheaters doing things which 
may nullify the efforts in behalf of all 
sportsmen is a serious thing. Some still go 
unpunished. Much help in seeing that all 
violators get what they so richly deserve 
can be given by sportsmen’s organizations. 
More of the members of such groups can 
lend assistance to game protectors in report- 
ing those who steal from their fellow sports- 
men. They can likewise make the position 
of a deliberate violator very unhappy in the 
community. This year everyone interested 
in good sport should focus his attention on 
those who are getting more than their share, 
or who are taking it at times other than 
during the regular open season. 


(Conclusion) 




















worm were flitting about our forest areas. Several deer hunters 
called my attention to this activity. However, they had not noticed 
the wingless female moths of this pest crawling on the tree trunks 
and twigs where they will place their masses of eggs. In the 
spring our forest tree foliage will suffer when these canker-worms 
or measuring worms start eating the green leaves. Tent-cater- 
pillars also go through the winter in egg-masses that are glued 
tightly around a twig. If these are not removed each egg mass 
will generate a webbed tent that is unsightly, and which furnishes 
a home for the caterpillars that go forth to eat the adjacent foliage. 

There are species of moths that hibernate beneath bark or in 
other sheltered places in the adult stage, and several species of 
butterflies may also be found in such situations. Other butter- 
flies and moths hole up in the caterpillar stage, they may be 
found beneath coverings of leaves or debris or under stones. 
The ground when covered with a warming blanket of snow 
harbors numberless species of insect, some in all stages of life 
from eggs to adults. Logs that are rotting on the ground are 
veritable prize packages for the insect hunter and many rare as 
well as ordinary species may be found here. 


Some of the best results of insect collecting may be found right 
in your state of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture maintains a collection for students and entomologists. 
It is worth a visit to get an idea of how insects are prepared for 
study and _ identification. 

The Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia has a collec- 
tion that is known throughout the world. The Carnegie museum 
collection in Pittsburgh is outstanding. Other large insect col- 
lections may be found at The Pennsylvania State College; Reading 
Public Museum and Art Gallery, and Wagner Free Institute of 
Science, Philadelphia. Many more outstanding collections are 
maintained and made use of by schools, museums and individuals 
of the Keystone State. 

Why not try insect collecting some time when you are in the 
woods or along the waterways. See how many odd _ looking 
creatures you can find. Perhaps you too would like a hobby that 
always has a new thrill over each hill. Get a collecting outfit to 
add to the sporting paraphernalia in your den, a small net, vials, 
killing bottle, ax, knife, forceps and magnifying glass. You will 
soon become a confirmed entomologist. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY REVAMPED 





Operations Division, which handles staff 
matters pertaining to law enforcement, pre- 
dator control, permits, etc.; (2) the Land 
Operations Division, which serves as a 
“staff” unit in connection with all land op- 
erations, other than acquisition and ieasing; 
(3) the Engineering Unit, which handles 
all surveys, mapping, drafting, etc.; and (4) 
the Training Unit, which supervises the 
Commission’s entire training program, in- 
cluding the Ross L. Leffler Training School. 
None of these four units has administrative 
control over the men regularly working in 
the field, except for a limited number of 
employes who will be on special assign- 
ments under their supervision, nor will they 
give the field operating instructions. The 
heads of these units serve primarily as stafl 
specialists to develop plans and programs 
for the Commission’s consideration and ap- 
proval, and to aid and guide the field ad- 
ministrative employes, through designated 
channels, in the execution of approved pro- 
grams and policies. The seven Field Divi- 
sions, each headed by a Supervisor, are in 
direct charge of all general field adminis- 
trative work. They clear only through the 
Director of the Field Management Bureau 
for administrative purposes. 

It will be observed that the functions of 
the former Division of Lands have been sub- 
divided into two units, attached to separate 
bureaus. This was made possible because 
in the future the purchase of State Game 
Lands will be conducted on a much smaller 
scale, and more and more of the survey 
and engineering work will be devoted to the 
development of the Commission’s fairly 
large land holdings. 

It will further be noted that public re- 
lations work has been raised to the rank 
of a bureau because in the future the edu- 
cational program of the Commission will, 
of necessity, have to be considerably ex- 
panded and better coordinated. 

Each Field Division Supervisor already 
has a Land Operations Assistant (formerly 
known as a Technician) on his staff. In two 
Divisions, Special Land Operations Assist- 
ants have been added. They devote them- 
selves almost entirely to aiding coopera- 
tors on Farm-Game Projects with their soil 
conservation problems, thereby producing 
better wildlife habitats and encouraging 
neighboring farmers to become cooperators. 
In the near future a General Operations 
Assistant, selected from present field per- 
sonnel, will be added to each Field Divi- 
sion’s staff. He will aid the Supervisor 
in all matters pertaining to the proper func- 
tioning of the Division except land opera- 
tions, especially such activities as law en- 
forcement, game stocking and transfer, win- 
ter feeding, etc. 


It is planned shortly to assign to each 
Field Division a Special Service Assistant, 
mostly men selected from present field 
officers, who will assist the Supervisor in all 
matters pertaining to public relations, pre- 
dator control, field photography, etc. De- 
pending upon the major needs in the Divi- 
sion, some of these Special Services Assist- 
ants will devote themselves principally to 
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Assistants 
service to organized sportsmen and farm groups, schools, etc. 


The Special Services 


public relations and educational work, while 
others will function chiefly in connection 
with the promotion of predator control pro- 
grams, with public relations and educational 
work secondary. This will enable the Com- 
mission to supply a badly needed service to 
organized sportsmen’s and farm groups, to 
the schools, and to youth groups, and to de- 
velop and maintain more effective predator 
control programs. Full time field lecturers, 
operating on a state-wide basis directed from 
Harrisburg, have been discontinued because 
this work will hereafter be handled within 
the respective Field Divisions. Only one 
regular photographer will be attachea to the 
Harrisburg office in the future. 

The three assistants assigned to each of 
the seven Field Divisions will be specialists 
in their respective assignments, and will 
serve as “staff” aids to assist the Supervisors 
in administering the various functions with- 
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will enable the Commission to supply 


badly needed 


in their Divisions. They will devote their 
time to the field almost exclusively, very 
little of it to the Division offices. They will 
not operate as “line” officers, or give ad- 
ministrative orders to the various District 
Game Protectors, but will aid and _ guide 
them with their respective phases of the 
work. This will permit each Supervisor to 
spend the major portion of his time and 
energy to the functions of over-all admin- 
istration and supervision. 

Under this revamped plan of operation 
the Commission’s administrative machinery 
has been greatly simplified, and _respon- 
sibility for results has been clearly fixed. 
It is designed to assure efficient and econo- 
mical handling of all Commission functions, 
and will assure sportsmen, landowners, and 
the general public in all parts of the Con- 
monwealth the best possible service with 
the presently available funds. 





large. However there are times when a dog 
will break his chain, slip his collar or get 
out of the place or pen where he is kept, 
through no fault of his or the owner. This 
is excusable. 

Then there is the vast army of real sports- 
men who not only get pleasure and enjoy- 
ment from the hunt but also companionship 
of the dog as well. You may rest assured 
that to them a dog is more than just an 
animal or part of their equipment to be set 
aside when the day or season is done. Oh, 
no, to them he is a pal, a companion and 
a friend, and to be treated as such, until 


death do them part. If all dog owners were 
dog lovers we would need no law enforce- 
ment as dog lovers protect their dogs. It is 
peculiar how dog owners refuse to meet the 
requirements of the law until they are 
forced. Hunters do not attempt to go into 
the woods without payment of the fees; 
fisherman are scrupulously careful about 
obeying the code in their respect; motorists 
as a rule do not drive their automobiles 
without tags. 

While the penalties may seem severe, 
the Commonwealth is justified in stern meas- 
ures to end this indifference and defiance. 
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Conservation Pledge 


| give my pledge as an American to 
save and faithfully to defend from 
waste the natural resources of 
my country—its soil and 
minerals, its forests, waters, 


and wildlife. 
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SEND YOUR ORDER FOR ONE OR MORE TO THE 
HARRISBURG. NOW. (Stamps not acceptable.) 





